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RYSTAL PALACE.—THE SATURDAY 

) CONCERTS will RE-COMMENCE on SATURDAY 
NEXT, OCTOBER 7th. 

NEW GUINEA SEASON TICKETS will be issued dating 
to 30th September, 1860. 

GUINEA STALLS are also on sale, and as they entitle the 
holder to the same Stall for the series of Concerts, guaranteed 
between October and April, not less than twenty, it is hardly 
requisite to point out that, at this almost nominal price, and 
from the increasing number of Season Ticket-holders, induced 
by additional railway facilities, early application is absolutely 
necessary te secure them. 

Crystal Palace, 30th September, 1865. 


UININE and the INLAND REVENUE. 


A curious instance of the vigilance of some of our officials 
hag eccurred with reference to WATERS’ QUININE WINE. 
Hearing how extensively the Consumption of this Wine has 
increased, a bright thought appeared in the mind of one of Mr. 
Gladstone's indefatigable understrappers, that the taxation of 
the country might be increased with substantial advantage by 
subjecting this useful article for even the middle and poorer 
classes to animpost in some form or other ; and so anxious were 
the officials to profit by the hint, that Acts of Parliament have 
been ransacked, precedents looked up, and a remarkable cor- 
respondence ensued, showing an official determination, wpon the 
failure of one enactment, to produce and combat the force of 
another. The Commissioners, however, decided, on the 31st 
August, that it cannot be retailed, unless the shopkeeper holds 
a British Wine Licence. Some little misapprehension has 
existed, but this will now be removed. The decision of the 
Board will, there is no doubt, be considered rather oppressive 
by the Chemist and Druggist; but it is hoped that the Excise 
will not make any distinction, but enforce the licence on all 
Medicated Wines, whether sold by Druggist or Grocer. 








RAILWAY. 
NEW YORK DIVISION, SECOND MORTGAGE BONDS. 
PENNSYLVANIA DIVISION, FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS. 


Interest Payable 1st Ossober, Xi the Consolidated Bank 

( aimit . 

The COUPONS from the above Bonds will be PAID on the 
ist OCTOBER, at the rate of 4s. to the dollar, and must be left 
‘two clear days at the Office of the Company, 5 Westminster 
Chambers, Victoria Street, Westminster, for examination. If 
sent by Post a cheque for the amount will be remitted in course. 


& Westminster Chambers, Victoria Street, Westminster, 
Sept. 15, 1865. 


BTeAntr and GREAT WESTERN 





MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 

JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PEN-MAKER to the 
UEEN, begs to inform the commercial world, scholastic in- 
stitutions, and the public generally, that, by a novel application 
of his unrivalled machinery for making steel pens, he has in- 
troduced a new series of his useful productions which, for 
excellence of temper; quality of material, and, above all, chea 
ness in price, must ensure universal approbation, and dely 
competition. 

Each pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of 
quality; they are put up in boxes containing one gross each, 
with label outside, and the fac-simile of his signature. 

At the request of numerous persons engaged in tuition, J. G. 
has introduced his warranted school and public pens, which 
are especially adapted to their use, being of different degrees of 
flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad points, suitable for 
the various kinds of writing taught in schools. 

Sold Retail by all Stationers and Booksellers, Merchants and 
Wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graham Street, 
Birmingham; ut 91 John Street, New York; and at 37 Grace- 
church Street, London. 





ONEY at REDUCED SCALE of IN- 
TEREST, without the expense of Life Assurance or Pre- 
liminary fees.—The REAL and PERSONAL ADVANCE COM- 
PANY (Limited) ADVANCES LOANS from £10 to £1,000, re- 
— by instalments, upon personal security, bills of sale, 
deposits of deeds, leases, &c, ; absolute reversions, warehousing 
of goods, or dock warrants. Persons desirous of buying a house 
to live in can have the whole amount advanced for a term of 
‘years. Bills discounted. Forms tis.—2, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. . J. HARVEY, Secretary. 





LEXANDRA COLLEGE TO PREPARE 


STUDENTS FOR THE COMPETITIVE AND PRO- 
#RSSIONAL EXAMINATIONS. 

Governors : The Lord Chancellor ; Lord Boston; Lord Chief 
Baron; Dean of Wells; Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford; 
Professor of Sanskrit, Oxford; Master of C. C. Coll., Camb. ; 
Harvey Lewis, Esq., M.P., &c., &c. 

Profi sors and Tutors : The Rev. Dr. Giles, formerly Fellow 
of C. C. Coll., Oxford, President; Dr. Latham, King’s College, 
Camb., Engl. Literature ; Dr. H. Owgan, of Trin. Coll., Dublin, 
Moral Science, &c. ; Count de Liancourt, French ; Count Safli, 
Italian ; &e. 

Students may now be temporarily accommodated during the 
building of the College, and receive, together with board and 
lodging, all the needful tuition to enable them to pass the 
examination for the Army, India Civil Service, Home Civil 
Service, with the Medical and examination. Txrms: 
* ns - —_ a pply aed to the , oereceny, at the 

ce, 137 sand, .C., or between the 
hours of il and 3. 0 ee Youre 








SCHOOL OF MINES. 


Director. 
Sir RODERICK IMPEY MURCHISON, K.C.B., F.R.S., &c. 


ROYAL 


During the Session 1865-6, which will commence on the 2nd of 
OCTOBER, the following COU RSES of LECTURES and PRAC- 
TICAL DEMONSTRATIONS will be given :— 


1, Chemistry—By E. Franxvanp, F.R.S., &c. 

2. Metallurgy—By Jonn Percy, M.D., F.R.S. 

3. Natural History—By T. H. Huxtey, F.R.S. 

4. Mineralogy 

5. Mining as F By Warineton W. Suytu, M.A., F.R.S. 
6 


. Geology—By A. C. Ramsay, F.R.S. 
. Applied Mechanies—By Rornert Wiis, M.A., F.R.S. 
. Physics—By Joun Tynpaut, F.R.S, 


Instruction in Mechanical Drawing, by Rev. J. Hayruorye 
Enear, M.A. 


ons 





The Fee for Students desirous of becoming Associates is £30 
in one sum, on entrance, or two annual payments of £20, exclu- 
sive of the Laboratories. 

Pupils are received in the Royal College of Chemistry (the 
Laboratory of the School), under the direction of Dr. Frank 
land, and in the Metallurgical Laboratory, under the direction 
of Dr. Percy. 

Tickets to separate Courses of Lectures are issued at £3 and 
£4 each. 

Officers in the Queen's Service, Her Majesty's Consuls, actin 
Mining Agents and Managers, may obtain tickets at reducec 
prices. 

Certificated Schoolmasters, Pupil Teachers, and others engaged 
in Education, are also admitted to the Lectures at reduced fees. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has granted two 
Scholarships, and several others have also been established. 


For a Prospectus and information, apply at the Museum of 
Practical Geology, Jermyn-street, London, 8.W 


TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 








INERALOGY. — KING’S COLLEGE, 


LON DON.—Professor TENNANT, F.G.S., will deliver a 
COURSE of LECTURES on MINERALOGY, with a view to 
facilitate the Study of Geology and the Application of Mineral 
Substances in the Arts. The Lectures will commence on 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 6, at 9 a.m, and will be continued on 
each succeeding Wednesday and Friday, at the same hour, until 
Christmas. Fee, 2/. 2s. 

Another COURSE of LECTURES on MINERALOGY and 
GEOLOGY will be given on Wednesday Evenings, from 8 to 9. 
These begin OCTOBER U1, and will be continued until Easter, 


1866. Fee, 11. 11s. 6d, 
R. W. JELF, D.D, Principal. 





UNIVERSITY HALL, 14, BROWNS- 


WOOD PARK, STOKE NEWINGTON, N.—Principal, 
the REV. WILLIAM KIRKUS, LL.B.; assisted by expe- 
rienced Masters in Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, and Modern 
or Eastern Languages. Gentlemen receive a thorough Educa- 
tion in all Branches, and the most careful special attention is 

aid to the Preparation of Candidates for University and Civil 
Service Examinations, and the Preliminary Arts Examinations 
for Law and Medical Students.—For all Particulars, apply to 
the Rey. W. Kirxvs. 14 Brownswood Park, Stoke Newington, 
London, N.—A limited number of Boarders can be received. 





MANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE, in 
‘i connexion with the University of London, and University 
College, London. 

University Hall, Gordon Square, London. 


Professors. 

Rev. Joun Jawes Tayuer, B.A., Principal, and Professor of 
Biblical and Historical Theology, with the Truths and 
Evidences of Christianity. 

Rev. James Martixeav, Professor of Mental, Moral, and Reli- 
gious Philosophy. 

Ressett. Martryrav, Esq., M.A., Lecturer on the Hebrew 
Language and Literature. 

The COLLEGE SESSION commences on MONDAY, the 
9tu of OCTOBER. 
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The OPENING ADDRESS will be delivered in the Hall, at 1 


Four p.m. on that dav, by the Rev. JAMES MARTINEAU, 
and is open to the Public. 


Students and Candidates are required to attend on Friday, 
the 6th of October, at 11 a.m. 


All or any of the Classes may be attended by the Public on 
yment of the regular fees. Particulars may be obtained by 
etter from the College Librarian, at University Hall, or either 
of the Secretaries. The hours of Lectures will be fixed, and 


may be learnt after the Session has commenced. 
R. D. nA yg! eel } 
21 Brown Street, Manchester, | : 
CHARLES BEARD, B.A., Secretaries, 
Gee Cross, near Manchester, 


Manchester, September, 1965, 





Sale by Auction. 


* WEYBRIDGE, NEAR WALTON.—VALUABLE 
FREEHOLD PROPERTY. 


\ R. ALEXANDER KIRKLAND will 
j SELL by AUCTION, at GARRAWAY’S, on WEDNES 
DAY, the 4th OCTOBER, at Twelve for One o’clock, TWO 
SEMI-DETACHED VILLA RESIDENCES, situate in 
PRLINCE’S ROAD, WEYBRIDGE. Each contains Three Large 
and Elegant Public-rooms, and Eight Bed-rooms, with eve 
domestic convenience, There are Stable and Coach-house, an 
about one-third of an acre of Garden-ground toeach. Estimated 
rental, £240. May be viewed any day previous to sale, on 
application to the Auctioneer, 3 Carey Street, Lincoln’s Inn, or 
to Messrs. JOHN WALKEN & SON, Weybridge. 








[ MPSRIAL FIRE INSURANCE 


COMPANY, 
No. 1 Old Broad Street, and Nos. 16 and 17 Pall Mall, London. 
Established 1803. 


- 





Subscribed and Invested Capital and Reserved Fund, £1,900,000. 
Insurances due at Michaelmas should. be renewed within 
Fifteen days therefrom (last day October 14), or the same will 
become void. 
All Policies are now chargeable at the reduced rate of duty— 
viz., 1s, 6d. per cent.. 
ANDREW BADEN, Superintendent. 





HE NATIONAL STANDARD LIFE 
AND FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


(Limirep). 
CHATHAM PLACE, BLACKFRIARS, E.C, 


General Manager. 
R. R. HUTCHINSON, F.R.G.S., F.A.S.L. 


1& 2 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Policies absolutely indisputable and indefeasible. 
Part of Claims paid on notification of death, and balance 
within one month after proof of death, 


Tansie A, with Prorirts. 
Annual Premiums for Assuring £100 on a Single Life, payable 

















at death. 
RAS: Tell FRSA, A RUE HE 
Age’ Premium. Age| Premium. |Age| Premium. 1 Ce 
|£an a tna| |#84 £8. a 
2/116 0 |} 30| 270 140) 320/60} 477 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Every description of Property insured against loss by fire 
Np Extra Charge for Policy Stamps or Policies. 


Acenxts Waxtep. Apply to Chief Office. 





ACCIDENTS TO LIFE OR LIMB, 


In THE FIELD, THE STREETS, OR AT Home, 
Provided for by a Policy of the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 

64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 

COMPENSATION HAS BEEN PAID 
FOR 10,000 CLAIMS. 


£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, 


£6 per Weekwhile laid-up by Injury, secured by an Annual 
Payment of from £3 to £5 is. 


For Particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, to 
the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 64 CORNHILL, and 10 


REGENT STREET. 
W. J. VLAN, Secretary. 


COMPANY, 


~_—— 


Sours AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 








Incorporated by Royal Charter. 


Every description of Banking Business conducted with South 
Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, and also by Agency with 
New Zealand, upon current terms with the respective Co onies, 


WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London: 64 Old Broad Street, E.C. . 
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as and many a fine touch that marks the 
vated scholar.”— EKxaminer. 
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Minton Hovse, Lupcare Hii, 
SrerremBer 30, 1865, 


SAMPSON LOW & CO. 
Publish this day the following Books. 





L. 


MARIAN ROOKE:; or. the Quest for 


Fortune. By Heyry Sepiev. 3 Vols., post 8vo, price 24s. 


FAITH GARTNEY’S GIRLHOOD. By 


the Author of “ The Gayworthys.” Fscp. 8vo, with a 
tration, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; or Railway Edition, boards, 2s. 6d. 


ITT. 


THE GAYWORTHYS (Second Edition). 
A Story of the Threads and Thrums of Life. 2 Vols., post 
8vo, price 16s. 

***The Gayworthys’ comes to us very seasonably, for it be- 
lo to a class of novels wanted more and more every day, yet 

ore grows scarcer. We have, therefore, a warmer welcome for 
the k before us as being a particular favourable cimen of 
its class. Without the exciting strength of wine, it offers to 
feverish lips all the grateful coolness of the nny grape.” 

—Pall Mall Gazette 

“* We have no misgivings in promising our readers a rich treat 
in ‘The bo athe ‘The Gayworthys’ will become a 
great favourite. *_Nonconformist. 

“The book is crowded with epigrams as incisive as this, yet 
incisive without malice or bitterness, cutting not so much from 
the sharpness of the thought as from its weight. There is deep 
kindliness in the yo mtg ay as well as deep insight. . 

The tone of the story, the curious sense of e and kind- 

liness mn eee it peeseset, comes out well in that extract, and 

the reader quits it, feeling as he would have felt had he been 
half-an-hour on that scene—with more confidence alike 
in nature and humanity, less care for the noisy rush of city life, 
and yet pee pack gaged of it. lItisa ae one — 
perhaps not live any more than pleasan ives, yet one 
which, like that pleasant talk, will procure for its producer 


“It is impossible not to welcome so genial a gift; nothing so 
and delicately beautiful has come to England from 
tog since Hawthorne’s death, and there is more of America 
in ‘The Gayworthys’ than in ‘The Scarlet Letter,’ or ‘The 
House with Seven Gables.’ . We know not where so much 
tender feeling and wholesome thought are to be found together 
as in this history of the ein the Gayworthys.”—Reader. 


WAYSIDE WARBLES: a New Volume 
Epwarp Carery, sural Postman of Bide- 
ford, ‘Devon. -» OS. 
“* Whoever loves a lively or a plaintive measure simply sun 
and scenes that breathe of open air and open heart, will find his 


tone like that of birds, less masterful per than the nightin- 
oe, sae less showy than the canary pet, but not less delightful 
the lark or the linnet.”. ibaa London News. 


THE ROOK’S GARDEN. By Cuthbert 
Rene, Author of “ The 1 en of Mr. Verdant Green.” 
Post 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d 


‘There is not only wit in the book, but good — —- 
mper of a culti- 


“ Well written, sensible, and entertaining.”—London Review. 


VI. 
THE STORY of the GREAT MARCH : 
a Diary of General Sherman’s through Ge ongia 
and the Carolinas. Prevet Major . W. Nicrons, Ai 
de-Camp to General th a Coloured Map and 


numerous Illustrations. 12mo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 

“ The narrative of or Nichols gives a faithful picture of all 
the dangers and difficulties which beset one of the most daring 
and successful enterprises that ages skill has ever yet 
attem The story of the ss by this American 
officer, may fairly take rank in the catego ~| to which the works 
of the ancient Greek and the modern belong, the conclu- 
sion to which it = soe Same of equal importance to the time to 

— Eraminer 


“ We have oyed the perusal of this work greatly, which, 
making due ae author’s enthusiasm, and for the 


the influence of all the excitement of the 

war, cannot fail to be both instructive and amusing. The 
illustrations to the book are caomies; & the greatiy to the ng 

e 


especially, are exceeding] ted, and 
elegance of an othereiie woul’ gut up =. omen Fer istrated 


“ With this novel bit of description, we lay down one of the 
books which have as yet been written upon the 


war.”—Pali M 


TALES for the MARINES, By Walter 
Line y gy Author of “Haunted London,” &c. 2 Vols., 
post 8vo, 1 
** Who soko not wish to be a Marine, if that would secure a 
of tales like these ?”—A thenceum 
ot only the Marines, o_o readers generally, will be pleased 
with the tales here gathered haracterized by humour, 
clever portraiture, and age phe be yore: by a wild, grim fancy. 
they “ro reading for ‘ean wanes hol y-seekers, 
being b: light, and attractive.”"—London Review 
Vit. 


UNDER the WAVES; or, the Hermit 
Crab in Society. A Book for the Seaside. “3s. 6d. ; or 
gilt edges, 4s. 

“‘ This is one of the best books we know of to place in the 


hands of young and intelligent persons during a vis.t to the sea- 


IX. 

THE CRUISE of the FROLIC. By W. 
H. G. Krxestow. A oe Ye hig for plea Yacht-loving People. 
New and Ill 

“lf boys do not love — Lage = oss is no truth in boyhood 
and no use in reviewing; i ee book for a present.”— 


s Story, of Italian 


SELVAGGIO: 
Life. of ‘Mary Powell.” 1 


von et — ering ao the Author 
PASSING the TIME : an Original Novel. 


Biancuarp JERROLD. 2 Vols., 


a ust ready. 
RAILWAY FE EDITION Ss 6 of Re POPULAR 
PAUL vOpene yor tn Aas 
THE LOST SIR MASSINGBERD. 
F GARTNEY'S GLA NOOD 
MAIL, : 
London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, Milton House, 
La dgate Hil. 
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Tn a few days, post 8vo, 


SHELLBURN. 


By ALEXANDER LEIGHTON, Author of ‘Curious-Storied Traditions of Scottish Life,” &. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 Cornhill. 











THE NEW NOVELS. 


OSWALD HASTINGS; or, the Adven- 
tures of a Queen’s Aide-de- ge Ra Capt. W. W. Kwnottys, 
93rd Sutherland Highlanders. 





ANDREW RAMSAY of ERROL. By 


the Author of “John Arnold,” &c. 3 v. 





THE LADY of WINBURNE. By Alice | 


Kixe, Author of “* Eveline,” &c. 3 v. | 








THE PEMBERTON FAMILY. Edited 


by the Author of “‘ Margaret and her Bridesmaids.” 





Author of “ Seeasenien? "&. Sv. 


DOCTOR HAROLD. By Mrs. Gascoigne, | 





HURST & BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlborough St. 





NEW VOLUME OF ESSAYS. 


Now ready, in 1 Vol., post 8vo, 9s., cloth, bevelled edges, 


THOUGHTFUL MOMENTS. 
By ONE OF THE PEOPLE. 
** Prove all things: hold fast that which is good.” 





London: SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 66 Brook Street, W. 





NEW NOVEL, BY MRS. T. K. HERVEY. 

Just ready, in 3 Vols., post 8vo, 
SNOODED JESSALINE; 
OR, THE HONOUR OF A HOUSE, 

A Novel. 

By Mrs. T. K. HERVEY. 

London: SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO.. 66 Brook Street, W. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d., 


THE TEN-DAY TOURIST ; 


on, 
SNIFFS OF THE MOUNTAIN BREEZE. 
By WILLLAM BIGG. 


Comprisinc— 


“Ten Days in —_ Wales” (Second Edition enlarged).—* A 
——s amon, —-> English Lakes.”—‘‘ A Week in the Western 
H a troked. in the South | and West.” 

Lon ~y ALFRED W. BENNETT, 5 Bishopsgate Without. 





MR. NEWBY will Publish on the 4th, in 3 Vols. 


IT MAY BE TRUE. 


By MRS. WOOD. 
London: NEWBY, Wellbeck Street, W. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
BOOKS FOR ALL READERS. 


SEE MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR FOR OCTOBER 
Postage free on Application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 





NEW OXFORD STREET, 


GUY DEVERELL, 


By the Author of ‘* Uncle Silas,” 


Was delivered to the Libraries yesterday. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 





At every Library, 


GUY DEVERELL. 


By J. SHERIDAN LE FANU, 
Author of “ Uncle Silas.” 





RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 





At every Library, 


CONSTANCE SHERWOOD. oe 


By the HON. LADY GEORGIANA FULLERTON, 
Author of “‘ Lady-Bird,” “Too Strange Not to be True,” &c. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 








At every Library, 


THE BUCKLYN SHAIG. 4 


By the HON. MRS. ALFRED MONTGOMERY. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 





Preparing for immediate publication in 2 Vols., with a Steel 
Portrait, 


HAREM LIFE IN EGYPT. 


By EMMELINE LOTT, 


Governess to the Son of H. H. the Grand Pacha Ibrahim 
of Egypt. 3 





RICHARD BENTLEY, Publisher in Ordinary to Her pres 


Just published, price Is., 


E CANONGATE OF EDINBURGH : 


ITS HISTORY, REMARKABLE HOUS AND TRA- 
DITIONS ; with Illustrative Woodeuts. By the Rev. Anprew 
R. Bonar, Minister of First Cha: of Canongate, Author of 
“The Poets and Poetry of Scotland,” &c. 


ee MACLACHLAN & CO. London: SIMPKIN & CO. 


NEW WORK BY THE REV. F. W. FARRAR, M.A. 
Now ready, in 1 Vol., post 8vo, price 8s. 6d., 
HAPTERS on LANGUAGE. By 


Freperic W. Farrar, M.A., late Fellow of Trin. Coll., 
Cambridge; Author of “The Origin of Language,” &c. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 





MISS BERRY’S JOURNALS AND CORRESPONDENCE, 
Now ready, in3 Vols., 8vo, with 3 Portraits, price 42s., 
XTRACTS of the JOURNALS and 


Can gg Pb po of MISS BERRY, from the Year 
1783 to 1852. Edited by Lady Tueresa Lewis. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 








HATCHARD & CO., 


‘BOOKSELLERS, 


BY APPOINTMENT, TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS 


OF WALES. 





PUBLISHERS. 

NEW PUBLICATIONS OF MERIT. 
BOOKS BOUND. 

BOOKS SENT FREE BY POST. 


BIBLES AND PRAYER-BOOKS. 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 
LIBRARIES ARRANGED. 

LIBERAL DISCOUNT FOR CASH. 





187 PICCADILLY, W. 
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FRANCE AND MEXICO. 


HE Emperor Maximilian is not a very 
learned man ; but he must sometimes 
think of his ancestor Charles V., and the 
exploits of his great subject, Hernando 
Cortez. He also has been made an Indian 
Emperor, with little exertion on his own 
part. But his title is due to a very different 
kind of warrior. Cortez had his ideas 
also, but he was after all only a subject, 
and that too of a very jealous sovereign. 
He did, indeed, once tell his master that he 
had made him king over greater and 
wealthier dominions than he had been born 
to. But Maximilian is reminded of this 
every day. 











Marshal Bazaine demands | 


entrenchments of Richmond been standing 
unforced and the armies of the South un- 
broken. The Cabinet of Washington has 
already almost forgotten that any other 
Cabinet ever existed in the United States, 
and can no more understand the presence 
of a French army in Mexico than Napoleon 
would that of General Grant in Rome. 
It was not merely the fate of the South 
which was decided by the flight of Davis. 
The future of the whole American con- 
tinent was at stake. Was it to be under 
one Power, or many? Were we to have 
the frontier wars of Old Europe enacted 
again for centuries; or was there to be 
but one nation and one people from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific? The game has 
been fairly played; and the Emperors, 
who held part of the stakes, have now 


much the same terms as Jacob asked of | nothing to do but to hand that part over 


Laban. And the examples which were 
written for our learning have evidently 
not been thrown away upon the Marshal, 
for he has been paid in advance. But he 
is honourable, for, as the Imperial “ best 
man” stood by him at the altar, he solemnly 
declared that he would continue to serve 
him for a good seven years. It is pleasant 
to have faithful servants, who mind neither 
the “ Tierra Calente” by day, nor the cold 


of the Mexican plateau by night; but then | 


they ought to be really our own ; and no 
servant is yours unless you can dismiss him 


when you like. It is to his great captain’s | 
i | philosophers have not yet found out how 


captain that Maximilian is responsible. 
The /éte of St. Napoleon is celebrated at 
Mexico as if it was already a French city. 
Tt is his general who reviews the troops, 
while Maximilian, for his part, must go 
pray. He has no heir; and French Mar- 
Shals have not forgotten the days when 
their batons used to blossom into sceptres. 
A deep moral lay in the ancient super- 
stition that the name of the Genius which 
protected towns and empires must be kept 
a secret. It is best when that secret is 


unknown to any one, and is a matter of 


«lispute even to those who sit in the pene- 
tralia of the constitutional temple. But 
Maximilian must look on and see the pal- 
ladium of Mexico flaunted daily before the 
world, and enshrined anywhere except in 
his capital, or the interior of his own palace. 
But can the standards of France be the 
real palladium of another country? Per- 
haps the household gods of Mexico are 
hidden, after all, in the baggage of the 
wandering Indian, who is driven about 
from one “capital” to another—always 
beaten, and never subdued. He has cleverly 
enough brought his enemy to a halt, in full 
view of an Esau who has lately understood 
very well how to dwell in tents, and is far 
more given to repudiating bad bargains 
than to selling anything he considers as 
his birthright. 

The birds and animals of the New 
‘World are said by naturalists to be less 
ferocious than their counterparts of the 
Old. So the first notion of the American 
eagle on coming in sight of his European 
congener was to soar a little higher and 
shriek a little louder. He thought that 
‘would be enough to scare away the foreigner, 
which must be already wearied with its 
long flight. But the French cannot afford 
to give in to “ Bunkum,” and the Imperial 
bird merely fluttered, and then settled 
quietly down into its “pride of place.” 

After all, what can be more natural 
than the American view of the matter? 
The French would never have gone beyond 
the quays of Vera Cruz, had not the 


_ strict rules of the game. 








peacefully and honourably to the winner. 
But Emperors are not much used to the 
He is but a poor 
courtier who ever succeeds in beating a 
crowned head. Their notion of justice is 
very much that of the gentleman who 
swallowed theoyster. Whichever side wins, 
they will teach the combatants wliat it is 
to deal with them. But then the sovereign 
people, though uncrowned, are not the less 
sovereign. The Americans can swallow 
very large oysters, as well as the Imperial 
Justice. They have just cracked the shell 
of a very meaty egg; and if the Imperial 


to make their egg stand upright on its own 
end, they are perfectly ready to take it in 
hand. 

If Maximilian had reigned some years, 
or only been shot at some _half-a-dozen 
times, he might say he wished to retire. 
But no one weuld believe him as things 
are. He has had it too much his own 
way. So far from burning his ships, he 
is making a railroad. And if he cannot 
pay his debts, he can send home money to 
repair his European palaces. The Impe- 
rial title is rather too heavy for private 
life, and Napoleon cannot do quite like his 
uncle, and shift his nominees from one 
capital to another. The trade of king- 
maker is exciting, but we are often de- 
stroyed by creatures of our own making. 
Maximilian is not a Frankenstein mon- 
ster ; nor will Napoleon have to go to the 
North Pole to get rid of him. Sovereigns 
are used to being deposed in these days, it 
is true. But who is to come after the sole 
member of a dynasty? The jealousy of his 
followers would never have allowed Cortez 
to make himself Emperor of Mexico. Yet 
“this dog of a king,” as he used to say of 
Montezuma, was a very troublesome pos- 
session, and his successor was still worse. 

And now, the poor Emperor is endea- 
vouring to make friends with the Indians. 
He has just discovered that without them 
the mines cannot be worked, and the fields 
cannot be cultivated. This was what 
Maximilian was sent to have done. But 
something besides working mines and 
cultivating fields is wanted to govern 
a country. Is Maximilian, after all, to 
be only a French Inspector of Mines? 
—a kind of dignified Planter? Is he 


| only meant to puff his cigar under the 


cypresses of Chapultepec, and look down, 
like his Aztec predecessors, on the lake 
and the pleasure-boats of his capital? Yet 
they managed to cultivate their fields ; 
and their mines produced no inconsider- 
able amount of treasure. The contrast 
must be somewhat humiliating. For three 
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hundred years his ancestors and kindred 
have ruled over the land ; yet it is only 
through the bayonets of the enemy who 
drove him from the plains of Lombardy, 
that he sits for a while upon the throne. 

Every step that is taken to make his 
adopted country prosperous, brings his own 
expulsion nearer. This has always been 
the difficulty of usurpers. If they feed 
their Jeshurun and make him fat, he is 
sure to kick. If they starve him, he is 
apt to turn to other gods. Meanwhile he 
is in no instant danger. The masterly 
inactivity of President Johnson is pro- 
ducing its results. The last triumphs of 
the French increase the peril of the posi- 
tion. Juarez a fugitive in Federal terri- 
tory, and nothing but bands of guerillas to 
contend with, what excuse have they for 
remaining? The farce of non-interference 
will be kept up a short time longer. The 
French will erect strong forts, but will 
leave no good men behind them. The 
honour of the Great Nation will be care- 
fully preserved. The Americans have 
considerable sympathy with a real despot : 
for each individual is a sovereign himself. 
The troops who learned to sit and wait 
before Richmond, will know how to wait 
again. They can see a great army retreat 
from a false position, and raise no insult- 
ing cheer. They are scattered over every 
township in the States; and will tell 
civilians how fields are won, and would-be 
empires ‘dissolved. The head of such a 
meek usurper will be safe. He will not 
share the fate of Iturbide, or even that of 
a Spanish Viceroy. General Sheridan 
will treat him like a host or guest, as he 
may prefer; and will fill him a parting- 
cup with the same zest that General Steele 
proposed his health just now at Browns- 
ville or Matamoros. 

It is singular that throughout almost all 
the Old World the reigning dynasties are 
of foreign extraction. Im England, a 
German rules; in France, a Corsican; in 
Spain, a Bourbon; in Italy, one who is 
held a foreigner by the majority of his 
subjects; in Austria, a Spaniard; in 
Sweden, a Frenchman ; Belgium and 
Prussia have no indigenous monarchs. In 
Greece there was lately a Bavarian, and now 
a Dane; in Constantinople, a Mongolian ; 
Russia is a collection of different nation- 
alities; and in China, the native dynasty 
struggles in vain to unseat the Imperial 
Tartar. 

In the New World precisely the op- 
posite has fallen out. With one exception, 
Brazil, no dynasty except an American 
one has been able to maintain itself on 
the Continent. With every advantage of 
discipline, with the command of the sea, 
with superior generalship on their side, 
the Spaniards have found themselves 
unable to acquire the little island of St. 
Domingo, which was once subdued for the 
crown of Castile by the scanty followers 
of the Admiral. ‘Within sight of the very 
spot where he first discovered land, after 
more than three hundred years of strug- 
gles and bloodshed, the Spanish navy 
has retreated to its sole remaining pos- 
session, to wait in silence the rising 
of the slaves, and prepare a final resting 
place in Europe for the much travellea 
bones of Columbus. 

Perhaps the reason is, that conquest in 
the Old World has always had some speci. 
ous and even noble motive to excuse 
it. It is only American kingdoms, t 
again Brazil, which have been i 
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avowedly for the sake of gold. “You 
are leaving for a country which is one 
lump of money,” said Napoleon to the 
departing Archduke. Some such precious 
information was once given, we believe, 
to Sindbad the Sailor. He, also, was borne 
away by a most imperial bird to a spot 
where gold and jewels were to be had for 
the picking up. We should recommend 
Maximilian to follow his model most 
faithfully. Let him stuff the Imperial 
mantle with everything that is precious 
and portable. And, when the great bird 
is poised for flight, it will carry him away 
on its wing, without being the least 
distressed with the weight of its illustrious 
burden. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


CAMPAIGN OF THE CAROLINAS. 
[Seconp Norice. ] 


The Story of the Great March. From the Diary 
of a Staff-Officer. By Brevet-Major G. W. 
Nichols, Aide-de-Camp to General Sherman. 
(Sampson Low and Son.) 


HERMAN rested but a short time at 
Savannah. On the 30th January, 1865, 

the actual invasion of South Carolina was 
begun. The well-known sight of columns of 
black smoke preceded the main body of the 
Federals; and a terrible gladness thrilled 
the troops, for they held South Carolina re- 
sponsible mainly for the war. This was a 
far more hazardous enterprise than the March 
vo the Sea. Floundering through swamps in 
the face of entrenchments, which a few more 
troops could easily have held, and crossing 
rivers on hand-bridges or floats, the peninsula 
of firm land between the Salkahatchie and 


., the Edisto was gained, which gave Sherman 


“the choice of Augusta or Charleston. But 
the General expected to take Charleston by 
operating a hundred miles away from it ; and 
his ideas of strategy were correct. 

Either the Confederates were unable to 
see what the really important positions to 
hold were, or the vast size of the country, 
and the ample provisions it held out to an 
invading army, rendered all manceuvring but 
hard fighting absolutely useless. Branch- 
ville, indicating by its name an important 
railway junction, was strongly fortified ; but 
Branchville is flanked ; Orangeburg, to the 
north of it, is seized, and at the moment the 
electric wire is severed the fate of Charleston 
is sealed. Again, a stand, if it can be called 
such, is made near Columbia. But the posi- 
tion is flanked, and the capital of South 
Carolina, which was to succeed Richmond as 
the capital of the Confederates, is in the 
hands of the Yankee. The incompetence of 
Beauregard is considered by Major Nichols 
to be the chief cause of these easy victories. 
Skilful as an engineer, he was always the 
dupe of Sherman’s strategy ; and on no 
single occasion does he seem to have been 
able to divine what the real object in view 
was, or change the disposition of his troops 
to meet any unforeseen movement. Conse- 
quently, the fall of cities and the destruction 
of railway junctions came almost without 
warning, and with redoubled loss upon the 
flying columns of the rebel army. Nor 
was the Richmond Cabinet much more 
sagacious :— 

The three or four days’ notice of our approach 
enabled the Government officials to remove most 
of the material belonging to the branch of the 

; ios eeee ag hp so at this 
int ; ye uantities o r for printin 
Bonfelerate ee aad bonds, with t preven 

presses, &c., has fallen into our and my 

In front of the arsenal barracks are fifteen light 
brass field-pieces, which have the crown of Eng- 
land marked upon the back, with the date of 1776. 
Teams and cars ran night and day to carry off 
cotton, but these glorious mementoes of the 
Revolution were kicked aside as valueless. 


This may be a very natural reflection on 
the part of Major Nichols ; but we do not 





think the conduct of the Columbians worthy 
much censure. They had had enough of 
rebellions, now their own houses were set 
on fire. That may have been unavoidable ; 
but we do not exactly see why Sherman 
ordered ‘‘the arsenal, railroads, depéts, store- 
houses, magazines, public property, and 
cotton to the amount of 20,000 eh to be 
destroyed.” Perhaps even he had no idea how 
little there was left of the enemy to conquer. 
Yetsome of theColumbians had already realized 
their position. ‘‘Sir,” said a citizen, “‘ every 
life that is now lost in this war is murder; 
murder, Sir. We have fought you bravely, 
but our strength is exhausted; we have no 
resources, we have no more men, We could 
have peace, Sir, but for that vain, obstinate, 
ambitious man, Jeff. Davis. His haughty 
ambition has been our ruin.” 

Peace was not far off: but there"was some 
fighting to be done first ; thongh not with 
Beauregard. That general was no match for 
Sherman. Two courses were open to the 
latter on leaving Columbia. His ultimate 
object, was, of course, if not anticipated by 
Grant’s success, to join the left of the army 
of the Potomac, and outflank Lee. He 
might either march due north from Columbia, 
right on to Charlotte and Danville, the route 
by which Davis ultimately fled, or he might 
prefer to stretch east toward the sea, and feel 
his way, at short distances from the coast, 
to Fayetteville and Goldsborough, and at last 
to Weldon. The first course was the boldest, 
inasmuch as his communications would be 
suspended for a much longer time ; the second 
included the crossing of many rivers at right 
angles, and the dangerous swamps of Cheraw 
terminated the first stage of the march. 

Sherman’s strategy was simple and success- 
ful. He pretended he was going one way, 
and he really went the other. Kilpatrick 
performed his old manceuvre, if it can be 
called such, of riding as far north as was 
prudent. Beauregard with his whole force 
fell back, at a respectful distance, in front of 
him ; while Sherman’s main body made ‘‘a 
grand right wheel, and headed directly for 
the ocean.” It was an eight days’ march to 
Cheraw. Had the Confederates been well 
led, it might have been a fatal one to their 
enemy. Heavy rains swelled a large river, 
the Catawba :— 


The roads became impassable, and the stream, 
whose current was dangerous at best, rose 
rapidly, bearing down upon its turbid bosom 
great masses of logs and drift-wood. Night 
came on, with more rain and high winds, and in 


spite of the greatest: efforts, eighteen of the frail 


canvas boats were torn to pieces in the centre, 
and the dissevered ends swung round to the 
opposite shores. The progress of the campaign 
is delayed. Our twenty days rations are nearly 
exhausted. The question of obtaining supplies 
is of vital importance. Jt requires an immense 
amount of food and forage to feed for even a 
day this army of 65,000 men and its 20,000 
camp-followers. We can hold our own against 
the rebels, but starvation is a foe we dread to 
encounter. 


There were those in England who, whilst 
Sherman was in the very midst of these difti- 
culties, expected evey mail some Napo- 
leonic move from General Lee.  Cer- 
tainly there was a great opportunity here 
for one of those rapid conquests Napoleon 
was so famous for. Lee had more than 
any other commander-in-chief ever had 
before : momentary and accurate informa- 
tion of every move the great General was 
making, perfect knowledge of the country, 
means for the movement and massing of 
troups hitherto unrivalled in the practice of 
war. Nor were numbers wanting. We do 
not know the strength of Beauregard ; but 
the difficulties of the march might amply 
have counterbalanced the numerical dis- 
parity :— 

It is easy and speedy work to build a bridge 
of timbers across the stream, but the gulf of 
mud and water on either side, stretching for 
miles, seems fathomless. Sometimes the first 
layer of timbers placed across the road will sink 
out of sight, and then the axe-men and the pio- 
neers renew their work, cutting down large 
sometimes separating them into four parts ; 
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these are again laid upon the road, with lon 
timbers both above and beneath, placed soreiiel 
to the road, and pinned to the corduroy. A 
large part of Howard’s troops, for three days, 
have been engaged in this wearisome work, in 
the = to get through the swamp of Lynch’s 
Creek. 


What, we ask, was General Lee doing all 
this time? But we will not blame him. It 
is not difficult to lay the burden on the right 
shoulders. On March 3rd, Sherman was 
before Cheraw ; but it was not Beauregard 
who was there to meet him. Mr. Davis had 
yielded to necessity, but it was too late ; not 
even Johnston could now arrest the Great 
March of the Federals. 

Johnston made no effort to hold Cheraw. 
Where the Confederates made a stand, there 
was nothing to fight for. The strong places 
they had meant for emporiums and cities of 
refuge fell with scarce a blow. 


The defence of South Carolina has been the 
most ridiculous farce of the war. The Geor- 

ians, with less of bombast, did much better. 
n South Carolina there were several lines of 
infinite importance and great strength for a war 
of defence—first, the Salkahatchie, then the 
Edisto, Saluda, Broad, Qatawba, and now the 
Pedee. At first we met with opposition, which 
delayed us with more or less of loss, but the pas- 
sage of the others has been a work of compara- 
tive ease and safety. 


Let us now try if we can understand Sher- 
man’s tactics. ‘They seem as simple and as 
successful as his strategy :— 


From the moment we crossed the Salkahatchie 
the form of our front was always concave. This 
tactical formation was no doubt deemed neces- 
sary, because the attack of the enemy was 
necessarily in front, our flanks being more or 
less protected. Obliged to cross several large 
rivers, which, according to all military rule and 
precedent, in the presence of an active enemy, 
were considered almost impassable, and which 
were adopted by the enemy with great wisdom 
as their strongest lines of defence, the passage 
was irresistibly forced by the two points of the 
concave, which were constantly thrust forward, 
first upon one side and then the other, or both 
at the same time, as Sherman deemed best when 
threatening Augusta and Charleston. 


But now there was to be a change. The 
Federals have left Cheraw. Joe Johnston 
is in front ; and— 

The possibility that reinforcements from the 
veteran troops in Virginia may be sent to 
impede our march to the sea, or the caution 
which is one of Sherman’s characteristics, has 
induced him to change his front, so that the 
army has begun to assume a convex shape in 
place of the opposite form. Thus, moving for- 
ward his column in echelon upon the centre, he 
can at any moment put more than one-half 
his force in line of battle if attacked upon his 
left flank, which is most in danger. 


But though Fighting Joe is in front, there 
is no delay in the march. South Carolina is 
left behind, and North Carolina, always sus- 
pected of a strong Union feeling, is entered. 
Nine days more, and Fayetteville is occupied, 
not without a smart brush. Wilmington has 
fallen, and steamers and transports can run 
freely up and down the Cape Fear river. 
But Goldsborough and Raleigh cannot be 
surrendered without a struggle, if there is 
ever to be a struggle. The Confederates can 
choose their ground. They met the Federals 
at last at Averysborough, but that was all. 
Six hundred was the sum of Sherman’s killed 
and wounded, and his army moved on as 
before. Still some more fighting, and Golds- 
borough is reached. The march was delayed 
seventy hours by Johnston’s operations—that 
was their sole result. 

But he must not be compared to Beau- 
regard. That General— 

Committed the gross error of attempting to 
defend cities which possessed no strategic value, 
whilst the surest road to a successful system of 
defence was the concentration of all his forces 
upon the line of the Salkahatchie, and the aban- 
donment of Charleston, Augusta, and all other 
garrisoned places. . . . Johnston executed pre- 
cisely the manceuvre thus indicated after we 
crossed the Cape Fear river. No doubt, he would 
have disputed the e of that stream, and 
indeed that of the Pedee at Cheraw, but that he 
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laboured under grave disadvantages. Sherman 
Was moving upon interior lines with singular 
directness and rapidity. Johnston had but just 
assumed command of the rebel troops which had 
been scattered by his predecessor ; and a concen- 
tration of these detachments was Johnston’s first 
aim. He made a dashing attack at Averys- 
borough and at Bentonville; but Sherman was 
too powerful. His march was delayed seventy 
hours, and that was the sole result. Weary in 
body and mind, ragged, bareheaded, and shoe- 
less, but with an unusually small proportion of 
sick—such was the excitement and the effect of 
constant success—Sherman’s army met Schofield 
at Goldsborough. 


There is little more to tell. At Golds- 
borough, in reality, ended the Great March. 
Whilst there the army received the news of 
the fall of Richmond and of Lee’s surrender. 
The march to Raleigh, and the surrender of 
Johnston, present no military features. Major 
Nichols was present at the conference, and 
here is his sketch of the Confederate Gene- 
rals :— 


Wade Hampton, a large and powerful man, 
gave but little opportunity for a critical exami- 
nation of the graces of his person ; for during 
the morning he lay stretched upon a carpenter's 
old bench by the house ; and when he followed 
his superior out of the enclosure, dangling after 
him an immense sword which must have been 
ype for the occasion, either nature or his 
tailor, or both, gave him an appearance of vul- 
garity and clumsiness which surprised those who 

ad been educated to believe that a South Caro- 
linian who owned many slaves must necessarily 
be a refined gentleman. Hampton’s face—that 
is, what could be seen of it behind a beard which 
was unnaturally black for a man fifty years 
of age—seemed bold even beyond arrogance ; 
and this expression was, if possible, intensified 
by the boastful fanfaronade which he continued 
during the whole period of the conference. 

General Johnston is a man of medium height 
and striking appearance. He was dressed in a 
neat grey uniform, which harmonized gracefully 
with a full beard and moustache of silvery 
whiteness, partly concealing a genial and gene- 
rous mouth, that must have become habituated 
to a kindly smile. His eyes, dark brown in 
colour, varied in expression—now intense and 
sparkling, and then soft with tenderness or 
twinkling with humour. The nose was Roman, 
and the forehead full and prominent. The 
general cast of the features gave an expression 
of goodness and manliness, mingling a fine 
nature with the decision and energy of the 
capable soldier. 


An appendix is added, containing Sher- 
man’s despatches and his evidence before the 
Committee on the War, and there isa capital 
map of the march. The book is the most au- 
thentic record of the events in which all are 
still so highly interested. 








ANCIENT HISTORY. 


A History of the World from the Earliest Re- 
cords to the Present Time. By Philip Smith, 
B.A. Vol. III. ‘* Ancient History.” (Walton 
& Maberley). 


‘he first division of the ‘* History of the 
World” is regarded by the author as 
forming a complete and independent work, 
which he hopes may occupy the place once 
filled by the ‘‘ Ancient History ” of Rollin. 
Of this the third and concluding volume em- 
braces the period from the triumvirate of 
Tiberius Gracchus, B.c. 133, to the Fall of 
the Western Empire, a.p. 476. In so large, 
and in a certain sense so easy, an under- 
taking, we expect to find smoothness and 
evenness of diction, accuracy, impartiality 
and judicious selection from the crowd of 
events which the writer has to marshal in 
their proper rank. All this we do indeed 
find ; but when we have said this, our praise 
must cease. Histories like those of Rollin 
were valuable when the original authorities 
were scarce and expensive. But the scholar 
is now far from satisfied with compendiums, 
however meritorious the execution of them 
may be. This section of the stream of his- 
tory must be peculiarly difficult to describe 
well. Not only has our author to contend with 
Gibbon and Merivale in the latter half of the 
period comprised in this volume, but he must 
attempt to give some sort of unity of eompo- 





sition to his account of the decline of the Re- 

ublic and the rise and culmination of the 

mpire, in which he will not be assisted by 
the nature of the subject. Even Gibbon 
did not attempt this, and even Gibbon was 
obliged to admit that his account of the Em- 
pire, previous to the age of the Antonines, 
was loose and superficial. But his first 
volume is redeemed by its episodes, and, 
above all, by that wonderful account, which 
has never been answered or superseded, of 
the secondary causes which led to the success 
of Christianity. 

The common narratives are accepted 
exactly as they have been handed down, 
excepting in the rare instance where the 
criticisms of Gibbon or Merivale are justi- 
fied almost beyond dispute. It is indeed 
whispered once in a note that Tacitus 
‘seems sometimes to follow his own concep- 
“tions of characters and events, without a 
‘¢ sufficient basis of ascertained facts,” but no 
attempt is made anywhere in the text to 
separate the dross from the gold. The rise 
and spread of Christianity is treated without 
any reference to the secondary causes, which 
so powerfully contributed to its success. We 
are told that ‘‘it is agreed that Peter sealed 
‘* his testimony by crucifixion, as his Master 
‘* had predicted, during the Neronian persecu- 
*‘ tion, and the weight of evidence seems in 
‘¢ favour of the view that hesuffered at Rome.” 
To repeat this legend as undoubted history, 
without adducing a single piece of evidence 
in support of it, is what we should scarcely 
have expected from any one but a professed 
Roman Catholic. 

The story of Nero’s death is given at 
length, and yet is divested of one at least 
most interesting feature. Again, in the 
account of Aurelian’s triumph, ‘‘ The long 
** train was... closed by the forms of Tetricus 
‘and Zenobia, arrayed in the dress and 
‘‘ insignia of their former empires. Both 
‘* were, of course, fettered, but the chains of 
**Zenobia were of gold, and their weight 
‘fwas supported by an attendant slave. 
** But instead of being led aside to death 
** at the foot of the Capitoline ascent, both 
‘* were permitted to reside at Rome in the 
‘** state of princess.” Now, here the essen- 
tial feature in the triumph is altogether 
omitted. Tetricus was a Roman citizen ; 
and so far from its being a matter of course 
that he was fettered, even in the submissive 
crowds of the Roman capital murmurs were 
heard at a spectacle which had never been 
witnessed before. It was the golden collar 
round Zenobia’s neck, and not her chains 
generally, which was supported by a slave. 
This little point is well brought out by 
Gibbon, and brings the figure of the Queen 
well before us. Finally, it is neither 
accurate nor picturesque to say ‘* they 
‘resided at Rome in the state of princes.” 
Tetricus was admitted into the senatorial 
order, and presented with a mansion on the 
Esquiline ; and Zenobia was relegated to 
Tivoli, where she slowly sunk into the posi- 
tion of a Roman matron. 

There are two little books we should 
strongly recommend Mr. Smith tostudy deeply 
before he commits himself seriously tothe com- 
position of the second division of his work. 
The first is a ‘System of Modern History,” 
by Mr. Reynolds, of Brasenose, and thesecond 
the ‘* Opuscules ” of Comte. The latter have 
been reprinted at the end of the fourth 
volume of the ‘‘ Politique Positive.” They 
give what is by far the best analysis of the 
whole period Mr. Smith has .to traverse, and 
there is nothing in the language or in the 
thoughts which should give offence to any 
religious opinions whatever. On the contrary, 
the amplest justice, and what many Pro- 
testants will think much more than justice, 
is done to Catholicism and its organization. 
But no one can write a proper history of the 
Middle Ages who is not prepared to show in 
full glory the rise of the Papal system ; and 
to separate the crimes of the individual 
Popes from the benefits of their system of 
intellectual and moral centralization. And 
we ought to have something more than a 
mere chronicle. The separation of the powers 
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of Church and State, and the division of 
Europe into small compact kingdoms, which 
crystallized round their proper centres, to- 
wards the conclusion of the medieval period, 
must be steadily kept in view throughout 
the work, whatever be its bulk. The task is 
in some respects easier, because there is no 
doubt about these cardinal facts; but, on 
the other hand, the multiplicity of authorities 
may confuse, and the prejudices of the 
author may stain the threads of the woof the 
historian has to weave. 

Mr. Smith will have to deal, moreover, 
with what are strictly original authorities ; 
that is to say, with documents, both public 
and private, which were never meant to be 
used as history, and, in many cases, never 
intended to see the light. There are very 
few of these to be consulted by the classical 
historian. We often speak of Tacitus, Livy, 
Polybius, and others, as original authorities. 
But they are not so in reality. We feel that 
in many instances they are far from telling 
us the truth, and even from divining it 
themselves. We may, indeed, test and verify 
them by the less interested guides of in- 
scriptions, dates, and sometimes by the 
evidence of authors who wrote without being 
aware of the use that was to have been made 
of their expressions. But, for the most 
part, we must follow authorities, though we 
know them to be interested partizans, or, 
what is worse, panderers to the envy or 
revengers of the fear of deceased greatness. 

When we come to deal with the vast 
repositories of a Muratori, a Pertz, or a 
Dom Bouquet, we find a very different 
state of things. The mass of material is so 
great, that no industry can ever, by any 
possibility, acquire even a superficial know- 
ledge of the whole. 

The characters of those who are professed 
Christians are always much more difficult to 
study than those of the great Pagans, or at 
all events than what we have agreed to 
accept as the characters of the latter. And 
we are acquainted with few Pagans, except 
those who may be called great, either by 
character or position. Medieval history 
abounds, like our own, with the actions of ob- 
scure persons of all classes. To omit them 
from consideration altogether is impossible ; 
to dwell upon them is tedious. 

In the commencement of Mr. Smith’s 
work, he announced his intention to adopt 
the account given by the Scriptures of the 
beginnings of history as altogether the most 
trustworthy. No one can find fault with 
this determination as applied to the earliest 
annals of mankind. We are far from think- 
ing all history as a fable agreed upon ; nor 
do-we wish it to be thought for one moment 
that we are desirous of insinuating that such 
a phrase can be properly used with respect to 
the Jewish annals, whatever doubts may 
exist as to the authorship of them. But Mr. 
Smith has now to enter a period where there 
is no certain guide at all; and what we 
fear is that his treatment of that period will 
be tinged too deeply with a religious cast. 
Such a mistake would be fatal. The meaning 
of the progress of Christianity in connexion 
with the fall of the Empire is not yet under- 
stood. Many of our institutions are attributed 
to the influence of Christianity, which would 
have been produced, and for which the 
foundations were laid, in the very bloom of 
Pagan society. The position of women in 
the aristocratic class of Rome resembled what 
it is now far more than is generally imagined. 
The abolition of slavery would have been 
brought about by the irruptions and coloniza- 
tions of the Teutonic nations, without the 
influence of the Gospel. Society was far from 
being so hopelessly corrupt as some most un- 
philosophically deduce from a few sentences 
of St. Paul. 

If the recovery of modern agriculture is 
due to the monks, the destruction of much 
of the ancient industry must be ascribed to 
the same cause. If we owe to them the 
idea of the Gothic cathedral, they have 
deprived us of the art of erecting the 
Grecian temple. Mr. Smith, if he would 
produce a cra dig ai, must not flinch from 
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exposing not only the doctrinal corruptions 
but the social shortcomings, the narrow 

judices, and the illiterate rudeness of the 
Christianity of the Dark and the Middle 


Aerie execution of the third division will 
demand still higher exertions. He has, 
indeed, the field before him. No one yet 
has produced any book to which the student 
of European history can be referred for its 
last period. But it is a task which will 
require not only the talents of an historian, 
but the grasp and comprehension of a 
philosopher. Much will depend upon the 
leading idea, the progress of which Mr. 
Smith will endeavour to trace through the 
last 400 years. Has he made up his mind 
whether there is a science of history or 
not? If so, in what does it consist? Is he 
one who wiil find the finger of God in the 
march to Moscow? Will he regard the 
Papacy as dying, or merely under an eclipse? 
we verging towards socialism, com- 
munism, or despotism? On all these points, 
and on many more equally important, the 
historian of modern Europe must have made 
up his mind, even if he does not explicitly 
tell usso. If the theories of Buckle are not 
perfect, we shall not be content with a 
second Alison. Whether the ground is 
sufficiently prepared for a modern Gibbon, 
we do not know; but we shall vail our 
Ss rmmaee and judgments to no inferior crest. 
e heartily wish Mr. Smith success ; but 
we cannot hesitate to express our opinion 
that the qualitications required for his two 
remaining divisions of history are so very 
great, and so very different, that for one 
man to achieve a lasting work in each is 
absolutely impossible. 





MENTONE AND SAN REMO. 


Winter in the South of Europe ; or Mentone, The 
. Riviera, Corsica, Sicily, and Biarritz, as 
~ Winter Climates. By J. Henry Bennet, M.D. 

Third Edition. (Churchills.) 

San Remo asa Winter Residence. By an In- 
valid, (Churchills. ) 

OTH Dr. Bennet and the Invalid agree in 

one thing; that the larger towns of Italy 
are comparatively unhealthy for many 
reasons ; filth and defective ventilation and 
drainage being amongst the principal. 
Another potent reason is the want of fresh 
air, invalids commonly occupying central 
positions, which secure to them the town 
atmosphere undiluted. Naples, Rome, 
and Florence are, moreover, subject to the 
terrible sirocco and tramontine winds ; and 
when Soracte has put on her snows, a Roman 
winter is no joke. But where shall we spend 
our winter? Plato says the human race of 
his experience sat like a chorus of frogs 
chattering round a marsh—the Mediterranean 
Sea—and there must be many spots on its 
shores which can afford good drainage, good 
air, and some of the comforts Englishmen 
are used to. 

The only question is exactly where to 
go. Dr. Bennet and the Invalid both 
went in quest of the same thing—fresh air 
and good climate. One prefers Mentone ; 
the other San Remo. Each agrees that the 
favourite of the other stands second on the 
list. “On no part of the coast of the 
Riviera do the mountains in the immediate 
vicinity rise in a chain to the same height— 
namely, from 3,500 to 4,000 feet. Nowhere 
do they recede in the same manner from the 
shore in an unbroken amphitheatre, as it 
were, so as to completely shelter from the 
north, east, and west a hilly district, such as 
the one which constitutes the centre of the 
Mentone amphitheatre.” ‘‘ But,” says the 
Invalid, ‘‘these high mountains afford litte 
protection, there being great gaps between, 
through which the wind rushes with great 
violence, especially down the Turin road.” 
While at San Remo, ‘‘the tramontana is 
slightly felt at the west-end of the town, but 
very slightly, owing to the height of the 
mountains. It passes high over the place, 
and is seen to strike the sea about two miles 


out.” 











The result appears to be that in spots equally 
shelteredalong the Riviera, all otherconditions 
are pretty much the same; and it is not so 
much a question of which town to go to, as in 
what particular locality you can get a house. 

No one must expect ‘‘ the perpetual spring, 
the eternal summer, the warm southern 
balmy atmosphere, which only exist in the 
imagination of writers,” the first of them 
being no less than Virgil himself. Orange 
and lemon trees, geraniums, heliotropes, 
verbenas, and roses may flower through 
the winter, but this merely implies the 
absence of absolute frost. ‘The Chinese 
primulas, the heaths, the epacrises, the 
camelias, the azaleas, the correas, the 
chorozemas, the bulbous plants, contine to 
expand and thrive at a night temperature of 
from 38° to 44°. It is the frost they fear.” 

Still the description of Mentone’s climate 
is attractive enough. ‘‘ Absence of frost, 
prevalence of northerly winds, complete 
absence of fogs, paucity of rainy days, 
clearness of the sky, general heat and 
brilliancy of the sun, rather cool or chilly 
night temperature, and a bracing coolness of 
the atmosphere throughout the winter out of 
the sun's rays.” 

Ourauthors seem absolutely to haverevelled 
in the constant feasts the scenery and the 
natural history of the Mediterranean pro- 
vided forthem. ‘‘I may remark,” says the 
doctor, ‘‘that I have never known an un- 
happy, misanthropical naturalist. As a class, 
I think they are truly the happiest and most 
contented of men.” This reminds us of 
what Blumenbach declared, that the occupy- 
ing himself with natural history had done 
him this good among others, that he could 
sleep like a marmot, and had acquired the 
digestion of an ostrich. 

An electric wire laid down in some parts of 
the Mediterranean would find a bed quite as 
deep as that which is now reposing in the 
Atlantic. ‘*The abysses of the sea are 
probably at least as deep as the mountains 
in their vicinity are high ; and as at Mentone 
the higher mountain range reaches the sea 
line, there are no doubt ine valleys, many 
thousand feet deep, within a very short 
distance of the shore.” But the next reflec- 
tion is rather appalling. ‘‘The dead sailor, 
who is thrown over the side of the vessel 
with a cannon-shot attached to his feet, 
descends to these depths, there probably to re- 
main, standing erect, preserved by the pressure 
of the water, until the Day of Judgment.” 

Corsica lies in full view both of Mentone 
and San Remo. The irregular peaks of its 
really lofty mountains seem to have had a 
great effect upon Dr. Bennet; and at last he 
set out to explore the island. Ajaccio is 
quite a little French town, with its préfet, 
its judges, garrison, and opera. As might 
be expected, almost all the streets and squares 
have been re-christened by Napoleonic names. 

Corsica is scarcely yet prepared for English 
tourists. But forest roads are being rapidly 
constructed, and will soon be passable for a 
light char-a-banc. The best season would be 
May or October. Those who like to speculate 
upon the early migrations of mankind will 
have their curiosity excited by stumbling, in 
a nook of the Corsican valleys, upon a colony 
of Greeks, whose descendants still retain their 
language, dress, and customs, without mixing 
with the surrounding population. 

The striking feature in Corsican society is 
the prevalence of the ‘‘ Vendetta.” We may 
trace the strength of this feeling, though from 
its better side, in the characters of both Napo- 
leons. Vendetta, however, is not quite un- 
known in England. Our readers have seen 
something like the catastrophe of this poem 
before :— 


Arrived at her Father's, 

she dressed herself as a great warrior, 
loaded with iron or lead, 

with the cartouche-box and the tarsette, 
the stylet and the pistol, 

saying, To-day it is my secret, 


saying, Soul unfaithful, 
your is prepared, 





One winter the doctor made a trip to Sicily, 
and well asks— 


Why should not our heat-oppressed and fever- 
stricken countrymen in the South Mediterranean, 
at Malta, Naples, and Elsenhere, establish some 
sanitarium or mountain pension on the cool 
slopes of Mount Etna ? ould it not even be 
worth while for our Government to found such 
an establishment for the troops at Malta? In 
valids have now either to bear the tropical heat 
of Malta, or to be sent home, a long and expen- 
sive journey. . . . Such a sanitarium would, I 
feel convinced, be a great boon to Southern 
Europe, and I hope yet to see it established. 


Both these books are pleasant and gossip- 
ing enough. What Mentone and San Remo 
have done for themselves, other places may 
dolikewise. If the inhabitants of the Riviera 
understand their own interests, every little 
nook will display some special attraction for 
a Doctor and an Invalid. 


POETRY. 


The Story of Queen Guinevere and Sir Lancelot of 
the Lake. After the German of Wilhelm 
Hertz. With other Poems. By Charles Bruce. 
(Longman & Co.) 

Songs of Love and Death. By George Eric 
Mackay. (Chapman & Hall.) 

The Lady Ina, and other Poems. By R. F. H., 
Author of ‘‘ Blythe House,” &c. (Virtue 
Brothers. ) 

Aletes: a Poem. With other Poetry, Original 
and Translated. By Lewis Gridley, Author of 
‘‘The Judgment of Brutus,” Oxford Prize 
Poem, &c. (Griffith & Farran.) 

Echoes of Many Voices from Many Lands. By 
A. F. (Macmillan & Co.) 

Fleurs des Bords du Rhin. Par le Chevalier de 
Chatelain. (Rolandi, 20 Berners Street. ) 


OETRY seems to be to Mr. Bruce what 
gold was to the old alchemist. It is all 

but within his reach, yet far enough off to be 
inaccessible to his utmost effort. The crucible 
is white with heat; the seething contents 
wait only one small but unknown ingredient, 
and they will be transmuted into the most 
precious of metals ; but that ingredient comes 
not, and the result remains—lead. In 
choosing as the basis of his poem a German 
version of the now) hackneyed story of 
Lancelot and Queen Guinevere, he has acted, 
as it seems to us, unwisely. The old English 
ballads contain all that is best in the present 
version, and the additions tend only to 
modernize and vulgarize the story, and are 
as destructive of its simplicity as of its 
poetry. The termination, especially, of the 
more modern Jegend is pretty, sentimental, 
and idyllic, but deficient in dignity, and 
altogether destitute of the pathos of the 
ballads. It lacks also the historical value 
imparted to the catastrophe of the earlier 
poems by the lessons as to the faith and 
morality of the age, of which it is fall. The 
story commences in the time of perfect but 
transitory peace which precedes the discovery 
by Arthur of his queen’s ill-starred and illicit 
love for Lancelot. The heroic deeds of the 
Knights of the Round Table have all been 


accomplished— 


Peace rests upon King Arthur’s land, 

For every foe is over-manned, 

And every fiend and monster crushed, 

The flight of wild adventures hushed. 

The sultry hours of trial passed, 

Has Perceval the Graal at last ; 

Long since in haunted Brocelind 

Left Merlin name and fame behind ; 

Sir [vain seeks, his madness fled, 

The lady of the fountain’s bed ; 

And Erec leads a listless life 

Of dalliance by his gentle wife ; 

And Arthur gladly whiles away, 

With games and pageant pomps, the day. 

At Camalot, where the vale is green, 

His summer hall of knights is seen : 

There, round the aged monarch flies 

The light of gentle star-bright eyes ; 

There rise, like knotted forest oak, 

His battle-statured warrior folk. 

Yet, save the warfare that love 

Fight now no more their thought engages. 
The love of Lancelot for the Queen is ac- 
counted for, though its magic origin is not 
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stated. Guinevere’s husband is referred to 
in terms less reverent than those generally 
employed by poets, ancient and modern, 1n 
speaking of Arthur ; and her attachment to 
Lancelot is described as the natural result of 
her ill-assorted marriage—‘‘ January and 
May. ”? 

A weary old man had she wed— 

A green graft on a tree long dead. 


And, again, we hear— 
His heart was cold, his head was grey. 


The first canto ends with a joust, in which 
Lancelot is victor, and in which the rewards 
of the tourney are his. The Queen decks 
him in a surcoat, adorned 

With broidery her own hands have wrought ; 

And gives—the rule of tourney this— 

Her queenly brow for him to kiss. 


Mordred sees all in angry mood, and, in the 
following canto, communicates to Arthur 
the fact that all save himself have long 
known of his wife’s infidelity. Arthur, at 
Mordred’s suggestion, goes off for two days’ 
hunting, leaving Lancelot at home, but re- 
turns suddenly. Lancelot, surprised in the 
chamber of the Queen, partially opens the 
door, lets in one of his assailants, and closes 
it again. After slaying the man he has ad- 
mitted, and investing himself in the armour 
thus obtained, he cuts his way through his 
enemies, and escapes. Guinevere is seized, 
and sentenced to be burnt ; but, previous to 
her death, is rescued by Lancelot, by whom, 
in the struggle necessary to free her, the 
four brothers of Gawain are slain. Arthur, 
stirred by Mordred and Gawain, attacks 
Lancelot at the Castle of the Garde Joyeuse. 
Lancelot has for allies Sir Lyonel and Sir 
Bohort. The latter is described in verses 
which, in spite of the use of terms now de- 
graded by colloquial use, are spirited, and 
are the best in the volume— 


With deep, rough voice, an uncouth song 
Sang Bohort as he rode along : 

A rough old blade was he, and feared— 
His hair was white and red his beard ; 
From his Carmarthen forests came 

The bristly boar-skin round his frame, 
Which, with the rusty helm he bore, 
Was all the harness that he wore. 

A small, long-handled hammer placed, 
Like some toy plaything, at his waist, 
With mighty spear, and slender shield, 
He trots defiant through the field. 


Arthur is defeated, mainly through the 
bravery of Bohort, by whom the King him- 
self is severely wounded—the only part 
taken by Lancelot in the fray being that of 
rescuing Arthur, and bearing him in safety 
from the field. In the Castle of the Garde 
Joyeuse Arthur is nursed by his wife, and 
her tears and the penitence of Lancelot bring 
him into a ‘most forgiving mood. But 
Gawain, whose hatred for Lancelot, as the 
destroyer of his brothers, is unassuagable, 
and who is backed up by the instances of 
Mordred, persuades the King that the wrong 
he has suffered calls for further bloodshed. 
Gathering, accordingly, a new army, Arthur 
follows Lancelot to Brittany, whither he has 
betaken him, and besieges him there in his 
castle. In a fight during the siege, Gawain 
kills Bohort, and is in return killed by 
Lancelot, who hitherto had shunned to meet 
his former friend, but whom the death of his 
last and most trusted ally has roused to a 
spasm of short and soon regretted anger. 
Meanwhile, Arthur is recalled home by the 
news that Mordred, moved by hastily con- 
ceived love for Guinevere, has seized on the 
kingdom. The Battle of Avalon, and the 
fate of Arthur and his noble sword, Excalibar, 
are described as in all the old legends. 
Lancelot, returning too late to save the 
King, turns hermit. The Queen seeks re- 
fuge in the Convent of Almesbury, but is 
tracked by Mordred, who has escaped from 
the battle, in which he had been severely 
wounded, but not killed, by Arthur. Mordred 
plunges a dagger in the breast of the Queen ; 
then, in a fit of despair at what he has done, 
goes to confess to the nearest hermit, who 
chances to be Lancelot. All the sanctity of 
the latter is not proof against the confession 





of Mordred, with whom he enters on a fierce 
conflict. In this, as they have no defensive 
armour, both are desperately wounded. 
Mordred dies, and Lancelot drags his wearied 
limbs to the Queen, who has sent for him. 
He finds her dying— 


Upon her head his hand he laid, 

And with its golden tresses played ; 
He smiled, he kissed her ; then beside 
Fair Guinevere Sir Lancelot died. 


This termination is, as we have said, sadly 
wanting in dignity, beside that to which we 
are accustomed ; and in the entire poem the 
characters of the principal personages are 
much vulgarized. The verse has, at times, 
power, but is very unequal. The two short 
extracts we have quoted afford a very favour- 
able specimen of its merits. The following 


| short description of the results of setting fire 
| to a wood, in order by its light to continue a 


battle, is graphic— 
Then madly through the forest tore, 
Seared from his haunt, the forest boar ; 
The wild ox bellow’d out his fear ; 
With antlers laid back low, the deer 
Leapt, shrieking, over heaps of slain, 
And broke through ranks of fighting men. 
Singed from the fire, upon their track, 
Came wolves and wolves, a grimly pack ; 
But now no longer lusted they 
To spring upon their easy prey— 
Unharmed across their path can go 
The tender hind, and hart, and roe. 


Shorter lines are occasionally, and most in- 
judiciously, introduced into the poems, and 
many utterly intolerable rhymes, or pseudo- 
rhymes, are met with. The humour is gross 
and irreverent. Sir Bohort, riding with his 
hammer, is represented as quoting Scripture 
in the worst possible taste 





Come, heavy laden and opprest, 
He cried, and I will give you rest ; 
I'll ease the burden of your woe, 
The road to heaven I will show. 


And Lancelot answers in equally objection- 
able terms— 
Old shaggy-beard, 
Was ever such a Saviour heard ! 
Methinks the lessons you have read 
Are somewhat hard for human head. 


Archaic words are liberally introduced, and 
side by side with them are others which are 
altogether new and unsuited for such fellow- 
ship. ‘*Glode,” ‘‘thrid,” ‘‘selle,” are of 
common occurrence, as is the objectionable 
phrase ‘“‘I crede” for ‘‘I believe ;” and in 
the same pages in which these occur we have 
such out-of-place words and associations as 
the following :— 
On many a swift and gay canoe 
The pendulous lamps their brightness threw ; 
or, 
And gaily in the crowded inn 
They tripped it to the violin. 


On the whole, although possessing un- 
doubted merit, the poem, as well as the 
minor verses which accompany it, must be 
regarded as a failure. Mr. Bruce has some 
of the requisites of the poet, but he will 
never write poetry. 

Mr. Mackay has apparently taken his title 
from the ‘‘Lyreand Sword” (Leiter und Schwert) 
of Kérner. The contents of his work con- 
sist of short poems written with sparkle and 
vivacity. Traces of imitation of his father 
may be found at times, as in the ‘“ Little 
Grave,” and other poems. The verses, as a 
tule, are deficient in thought, but there is 
an ingenuity and felicity of expression which 
lead to the conviction that Mr. Mackay 
may some day hold a place among our minor 
poets. The volume is dedicated to Sir E. 
Bulwer Lytton. 
the Song of the Minnesinger ; one stanza 
will give an idea of its nature— 


I bound my sword with maiden’s hair, 

And called it Geraldine the Fair ; 

By all the saints ! it served me well, 

And blushed for every foe that fell. 
Tra—la—la—la. 


The next volume on our list, “‘ The Lady 
Ina, and other Poems,” consists of one long 
and several shorter essays in verse. Mary 
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The best of its contents is | 
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| feel the 


of the poems have already appeared in various 
periodicals, and the whole is precisely on the 
level of ordinary magazine verse. To higher 
praise it is not entitled, and lower we can 
scarce award it. 

As might be expected from the author of 
an Oxford prize poem, Mr. Gridley presents 
us with a very feeble and common-place pro- 
duction. ‘* Aletes” is written in verse, 
slightly altered from the Spenserean stanza, 
and is, beyond measure, dreary and destitute 
of poetical elevation. The minor poems by 
which it is followed are even more pitiable. 

** Echoes from Many Lands” consists of a 
selection of religious passages from Petrarch, 
Ruskin, Mrs. E. B. Browning, Tennyson, 
Arthur Helps, M. F. Tupper, and other 
authors. Considerable taste is shown in the 
choice of extracts, though liberties much to 
be regretted are taken with some of the 
poems, which are ruthlessly curtailed. The 
volume is small and suited for the pocket, 
and is, as regards typography and paper, a 
true edition de luxe. 

After almost exhausting the poetical trea- 
sures of our language, the Chevalier de 
Chatelain has betaken himself to Germany, 
and, with the pleasant title of ‘‘ Fleurs des 
Bords du Rhin,” has given us a series of 
translations into French verse of some of the 
best known productions of the German 
poets. These translations are in the highest 
degree creditable, and a very respectable 
portion of the spirit of the original poetry 
is preserved. The celebrated ‘‘ Der Deutsche 
Rhein” of Becker is very cleverly rendered. 
‘*Der Wilde Jiiger” of Biirger, the ‘‘ Ritter 
Olaf” of Heinrich Heine, and the ‘‘ Schwal- 
benmiirchen,” of the object of Heine’s most 
constant and bitter satire, ‘‘ Freiligrath,” are 
capital translations. Among others which 
are worthy of notice are the ‘‘ Don Gayseros ” 
of the Baron de la Motte Fouqué; the 
‘* Erlkénig” of Goethe; the ‘‘ Lied von 
der Glocke” of Schiller; and Kdérner’s 
** Schwertlied.” 





LIFE OF CHRIST. 


The Life of Jesus Christ. By H. Ewald. Trans- 
lated and Edited by Octavius Glover, B.D. 
(Cambridge : Deighton. London : Bell & Daldy). 


ae theory of Ewald can scarcely be said 

to hold a middle place between those of 
Strauss and Rénan, though, on a superficial 
view, some might be inclined to give it such 
a position. For the object of the author is 
essentially to set forth the human side of 
Christ’s life, and he resolves some of the 
Gospel accounts—such as those of the mira- 
culous occurrences at the Crucifixion—into 
poetic imagery, akin to that of the prophet’s 
language. Still behind, and with the human 
element of the Founder of Christianity, he 
seeks ont proofs of his supernatural character, 
and invests some of the miracles with even a 
more extraordinary character than the Evar.- 
gelists do themselves. 

Our first impression is one of surprise, that 
a person holding such decided views on super- 
naturalism should think it worth while to 
disturb in any way the orthodox interpreta- 
tion of the Gospels, or the ordinary theory of 
inspiration. This is partly explained by the 
fact that the book is only a portion detached 
by the translator from a much larger work, 
** The History of the Jewish Nation.” But 
the singularity of Ewald’s views is only the 
more apparent the greater our acquaintance 
with him becomes ; for whilst he not only 
admits, but even amplifies the miracles of 
Christ, he utterly denies those of the Old 
Testament. 

The view here taken of our Saviour is one 
which is essentially subjective to the author. 
No one else could possibly be satisfied with, 
or find any consolation in it. We do not 
same doubt about the writer’s 


| good faith that shakes us in endeavouring 


to master the meaning of some lish 
divines. But we are equally puzzled to find 
out what he really does mean. ° 

His fundamental proposition is, that the 
Synoptiesare all compilations from an original 
which is lost, impregnated with the idiosyn- 
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cracies of the respective writers ; that the 
events really happened much as they are 
told, but have in some points been misun- 
derstood, sometimes reduplicated ; and that 
in all cases it is left to everyone to form his 
own idea of the Messianic career. Every 
Christian has therefore to construct his own 
gospel ; a burden which would lead, in many 
cases, to the task being abandoned alto- 
ether. This is no new theory; nor does 

wald help us towards the compilation of 
such a narrative as can commend itself to 
our reason, oreven our imagination. Were it 
not for his great reputation, we should be in- 
clined to dismiss the book as scarcely worthy 
of notice. To attribute lofty motives and 
far-seeing views to the founder of any reli- 
gion, is mere matter of course. To distin- 
guish what was human from what was 
divine in Christ is a hopeless undertaking ; 
there are no rules of criticism which we can 
apply to such a case. The reader is instantly 
launched upon a sea of conflicting uncer- 
tainties ; and the author, having loosed the 
winds, is utterly unable to compe] them to 
blow in any definite direction. 

The constant intrusion of the spirit of the 
author of the Fourth Gospel into the accounts 
given by the Synoptics is the chief source of 
the total want of coherence and verisimili- 
tude in this ‘‘ Life.” There are decidely two 
Lives” in the New Testament. The 
Synoptics give one, and St. John the other. 

ese should always be kept essentially dis- 
tinct. It does not follow that they are incon- 
sistent. They differ as narratives do which 
are given by biographers of different nation- 
alities, placed themselves at the time of com- 

sition under very different circumstances. 
To try and fuse such into one is useless. A 
modern biographer must take one or the 
other as his stand-point. It would even be 
better to write as if unconscious that there 
was but one. 

%, It would, we conceive, be quite possible 
to give a life of the Founder of Christianity 
which might do justice to him as a man, 
without in any way offending the veneration 
of those who regard him as something 
“infinitely more. . Rénan facilitates such 
‘an attempt much more than Ewald. He 
“would have done it, had he been as reveren- 
tial. As it is, the task remains. It is one 
which is demanded from all quarters. The 
materials are large; but there is something 
still wanting. The Holy Land, the scene 
where the narrative must be laid, is still in 
fact unexplored. No one could have written 
like Rénan, had he not seen visibly the way 
which led down to Jerusalem, and the plains 
and borders which eighteen hundred years 

were white for the harvest, and ruddy 
for the vintage. No one could have talked 
like Ewald of ‘‘ His looking down from his 
height with his watchful eye in the dark 
night, reaching over the lake his helping arm 
of love,” as it were that of some shadowy 
ghost, if he had really stood on the heights 
which fringe the Lake of Galilee. hen 
the Christians again possess the Holy Land 
in peace, and every hill and every valley can 
tell its tale to eyes that are open to see, and 
ears that are open to hear, then the joint ex- 
perience of West and East will surely utter 
some household words which shall shortly 
tell how lived and died the Son of David, 
the Royal Prophet, the Messiah. 








SCIENTIFIC GOSSIP. 


Contributions to Natural History ; Chiefly in Rela- 
tion to the Food of the People. By a Rural 
D.D. (Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and 
London.) 


HESE contributions to natural history 
have been previously published in peri- 
odicals, but they certainly are worthy of re- 
issue, and make up an exceedingly amusing 
and interesting volume. Hippop , Inyco- 
phagy, pisciculture, hirudiculture, pearl- 
culture, weather prognostics, the breeds of 
horsés, and fish diet, are subjects upon which 
the author writes with ease and smartness, 
though frequent exception will be taken by 
his readers to his views and statements. 





On the subject of hippophagy he is as 
enthusiastic as M. St. Hilaire himself, and 
he enlarges upon the delicious meat to 
be found upon the bones of old horses, 
when fattened up for the table, with 
almost nauseous iteration; for the British 
public has not yet been able to bring 
itself to agree with the French gentle- 
man who, on his return to Paris, spoke so 
rapturously of the accommodations of the 
English metropolis, where, he said, ‘‘ beautiful 
roast beef was bronght to your door on 
skewers for a penny.” The author does 
not neglect to drag in some stories quite as 
ancient, such as that of the French surgeon 
Larrey using the breastplates of wounded 
men as stewpans for the cooking of horse- 
flesh at Lobau, to the intense admiration of 
Massena, who partook of the repast with 
rapture. Mycophagy, a grand name for 
what West of England boys call eating 
**twoad’s meeyat,” is dwelt upon at con- 
siderable length, but we are not at all 
convinced by the arguments urged in favour 
of eating the various ugly excrescences which 
abound in our fields and lanes, many of 
which are fatally poisonous, while others, 
better looking, are with difficulty to be dis- 
tinguished from the honest mushroom. Even 
with all the elaborately-illustrated works of 
British fungi in his possession, the searcher 
after edible specimens may make a mistake 
which will end his days, and therefore we 
recommend abstinence from the toothsome 
vegetables so highly extolled by the rural 
D.D., whose dinner-table is evidently not 
considered complete without a dish of horse 
steaks and stewed toadstools. Pisciculture 
has of late been thrust upon us ad nauseam, 
too frequently by writers and _ experi- 
mentalists but ill qualified for the 
work undertaken, and we confess to the 
crime of disbelieving in the possibility of 
rendering the Thames a salmon river. 
** But,” says Popjoy, who has a fishing villa 
at Twickenham, ‘‘it was a salmon river, and 
so plentiful were the fish, that a clause was 
inserted in‘the indentures of the City ap- 
prentices in order to protect them from being 
fed entirely upon it ”—a story told of every 
town on every salmon river in England, and, 
we believe, entirely destitute of foundation 
in truth, inasmuch as no traces of any such 
indentures have ever been discovered, not- 
withstanding the offer of rewards for the 
production of them. Our D.D. has not 
been seized with the Thames piscicultural 
fever; he considers that salmon are not 
likely to face the horrors of the Pool 
—the filth, the gas works, and the steamers. 
Certain it is that salmon will undergo a great 
deal of serious inconvenience. Specimens 
taken in the neighbourhood of Gloucester are 
frequently most unpleasantly flavoured with 
tar—a fact which shows that they do not turn 
tail on encountering the refuse of a manu- 
factory ; for the fish in question might, if they 
choose, take the outer channel, and avoid 
such nuisances altogether. We ourselves 
found one of these tar-flavoured salmon 
before us in the old city in June last, and 
the mayor and other citizens detailed similar 
experience before the commissioners. The 
D.D., however, has some faith in the possi- 
bility of increasing the stock of stay-at-home 
fish in the Thames, and he instances, as evi- 
dence of the value of the fish produced even 
now, that ‘‘the other day sixty thousand 
lampreys were sent from Teddington to 
Holland as baits for turbot, at 3/. a thousand.” 
He means, of course, lamperns, a little 
fellow somewhat of the lamprey pattern, but 
not to be mistaken by any one who has seen 
the larger and much uglier fish, a dish of 
which so mortally disagreed with the gorman- 
dizing king. The lampern of the Severn is 
much prized by epicures. He has no bones, 
and when cunningly stewed, furnishes a dish 
not to be equalled by any concocted of other 
members of the eel. tribe. We have 
never tasted a Thames lampern, but 


if they are at all like those of the Severn, 
they ought to fetch a much higher price than 
3/. a thousand, and be promoted from fishing 
‘lines to stewpans without delay. It is very 
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difficult, we know, to persuade the fishermen 
to part with them, as they are sure of their 
Dutch market, no matter how large the take 
may be. The chapters on maritime piscicul- 
ture, leech-breeding, and pearl culture contains 


little that is interesting, and nothing that is 


new. Coming to horses once more, the 
author dips into hippophagy, of course, and 
then proceeds to descant, somewhat in the 
‘* Harry Hieover” fashion, on riding and 
management—not, however, until he has gone 
into the origin of the modern horse, and 
treated his readers to the stock story 
of the poor Arab who refused to sell 
his mare to the sultan—a _ story we 
had hoped never to meet with more 

He is evidently not so well up in 
horse management as in horse eating. In 
his opinion, blinkers are ‘‘ dangerous absur- 
dities.” There is something to be said on the 
other side. <A horse driven without blinkers 
is too apt to keep his eye fixed on the man 
who is driving him, and not upon the road, 
and the objects on it. A friend of ours was 
some time since of our author’s opinion, and 
had every blinker removed from his bridles. 
Before a month was over he had them 
replaced. His waggons were drawn by teams 
of three. The sluggish horses who could 
take a cut from the whip without manifesting 
any great degree of discomfort did very well, 
but the free horses fretted themselves into 
skeletons, rushing into the collar whenever 
they saw the whip raised; and thus proof 
was speedily afforded of the value of 
blinkers. The chapter on the Arab horse is 
not uninteresting, though the time has gone 
by for believing in the superior strength and 
fleetness of the horse of the desert. We 
have long known that the best horses in the 
possession of the Sultan and the Pasha of 
Egypt are not able to run successfully against 
a good English hunter or cepleabaanr at 
either long or short distances ; and as to the 
much-talked-of barbs, an English breeder 
would not have one of them in his establish- 
ment on any consideration. Half-a-dozen of 
them sent to Her Majesty by the Emperor of 
Morocco, some ten years ago, were not consi- 
dered worth the corn they consumed. They 
were good at fighting, biting, and kicking, and 
that was all. The paper on acclimatization 
societies is probably the best of the series, 
the subject being one in which a lover of 
natural history can fairly revel. France has 
taken the lead, and kept it, in encouraging the 
efforts of enterprising men who have devoted 
themselves to the task of increasing the stock 
of food-producing animals, by importing 
from distant parts various descriptions of 
really valuable and useful creatures likely to 
thrive in a climate entirely new to them. 
The most successful importation, so far as 
breeding is concerned, has been that of 
the yak, or Thibet ox, specimens of which 
(bred in France) may be seen in the gardens 
of the Zoological Society, in Regent’s Park. 
This animal flourishes well, and at one time 
the French savans were of opinion that it 
would become ‘‘ the future ox for the poor.” 
A somewhat similar opinion was once enter- 
tained here regarding a vastlysuperior animal, 
the eland, which was rather extensively bred 
at Knowsley by the late Earl of Derby, but we 
have yet to hear of the meat finding its way 
to market, and the same must be said of the 
flesh of the yak, which, from its habits, 
might possibly do well in the Highlands 
of Scotland, but for the fact that the 
native rough cattle are not only sufficiently 
hardy, but infinitely more valuable to 
the owner, the butcher, and the con- 
sumer than the foreigner could possibly be, 
thrive as he might. Our own Acclimatization 
Society is very much in its infancy, and seems 
to lack the support to which its objects en- 
title it. It may be, indeed, that people with 
large means fail to see the connexion between 
the acclimatization of useful animals and the 
annual eating of bad soup made from Chinese 
birds’ nests or American bears’ paws at St. 
James’s Hall; but on the other hand, there 
should be many possessed of roomy estates 
and long purses whe could excuse these 
prandial eccentricities, and help an unques- 
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tionably useful society in extending its 
researches. At present it has not been able 
to do much beyond introducing a sheep of 
very doubtful value and a yam (both from 


China) which few people care to taste twice.” 


The society requires new blood and vigorous 
assistance, which ought at once to be sup- 
plied. It is probably owing to lack of 
support that we have heard no more of the 
‘‘trumpeter birds” which it promised us. 
These birds were described as being capable 
of acquiring much useful knowledge in the 
art of sheep-keeping and guarding houses 
from the depredations of the midnight 
marauder ; but as we have heard no more of 
them, we are sorry to come to the conclusion 
that their trumpeting has not yet been heard 
in the foldyards of England, which are likely 
to be left to the guardianship of the old- 
established sheep-dog for some time to come. 

The ‘Rural D.D.” has sent forth a very 
readable collection of essays, and we shall be 
glad to meet with him again. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Oswald Hastings ; or, the Adventures of a Queen’s 
Aide-de-Camp. By Captain W. W. Knollys. 
Three Vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


APTAIN KNOLLYS is a practical man ; 
C he has carefully studied the difficulties of 
a military life from its commencement, and 
doubtless realized the trials which the deeds 
of men and not discipline entail upon brave 
hearts whose desire is to act in the spirit and 
not the mere letter of a soldier’s duty. Our 
work-a-day world is subject to vast influences 
that do not appear upon the surface. No 
system can work according to its intent, un- 
less the guiding hands are steady, temperate, 
and true, in regulating the power entrusted 
to them. No community can long exist 
without some violent disruption, unless a 
wise and vigorous mind puts forth its ener- 
gies to stem the arrogance of lesser minds, 
in the exercise of such petty authority and 
rule as may be delegated to them. This 
story of a military life, addressed to military 
critics—for ‘‘Oswald Hastings” first appeared 
in the United Service Magazine—makes up in 
the truthfulness of its detail for the absence 
of that word-painting with which many 
popular novelists of both sexes manage to 
conceal their ignorance of professional mat- 
ters, trifling in themselves, but which, in 
accordance with the law of evidence, give 
reality to the scene. 

The career of Oswald Hastings, after the 
death of his father, the Rev. Francis Has- 
tings, the rector of Puddlecombe, in Chalk- 
shire, is that of a private in the 155th Regi- 
ment, in which - enlisted at Ancaster, 
walking twenty-four miles from his home, 
with his bundle of clothes in his hand and 
two pounds in his pocket to enter Her Ma- 
jesty’s service, ‘‘ high purposes in his heart, 
and with no false shame on his brow.” 
Though a mere youth, he is deeply in love 
with a young girl, Ellen Kirkman, the 
daughter of a retired stockbroker, whose 
life he had saved by rescuing her from the 
savage attack of a mad dog ; but spurned by 
her father upon the discovery of the boy’s 
ere agggae love for his daughter, Mr. 

irkman, with the vulgarity of a purse- 
proud man, cancels a life’s obligation, and in 
towering wrath exclaims— 


‘**So, young gentleman, I hear you have been 
silly pa insolent enough to make love to my 
daughter. Now Ill have you to understand 
that she’s meat for your betters. I haven't 
made all my fortune to throw it away on the 
wife of a raw, penniless boy like you ; the son 
of a trumpery parson, with nothing but a miser- 
able 100/. a-year or so to live on! And you're 
ing to be a soldier, too! I should like to know 
ow you could keep a wife, tramping about as 
you will be from place to place, and from Canada 
to India, I suppose you intend your wife to 
ride on the top of a pagwage- Waggon and do 
her own washing. Pooh, boy! When you are 
old enough to marry, you should look out for 
somebody in your own rank of life, and not 
nt entrap an heiress like my daughter. I 
you I would sooner see her married to a 
carcass butcher than a soldier, who is only, 





after all, a butcher with a red coat who kills 
men instead of bullocks. You ungrateful young 
rascal ! is this all the return you make for my 
kindness to you and your designing father! Let 
me never see you enter this door again.” 


Nothing daunted, after leaving his sister 
Edith provided for in a brother clergyman’s 
family as governess, Oswald enters on his 
rough but honest way :— 

To an intelligent, willing young fellow, with 
the free use of all his limbs, recruit drill is not 
a severe ordeal. Oswald soon got through his, 
though in the process he often felt his cheeks 
tingle at the rough manner of the instructor, 
who had got into his head the mistaken idea that 
bawling and harshness are identical with smart- 
ness. Oswald’s quickness and evident desire to 
learn, however, thawed the a peed which 
enveloped that worthy’s heart, and he ended by 
pronouncing him to be a very promising recruit. 
The 155th just then was by no means a plea- 
sant regiment. The colonel, though not severe, 
was what was still more disagreeable to the men 
under his command, fidgety. The adjutant, who 
had risen from the ranks, was a man who, by 
zealous eye-service, had toadied himself over the 
heads of better men than himself. He had no 
ideas of his own, and consequently acted strictly 
up to the letter of the regulations, without the 
slightest reference to their spirit. There is no 
such lover of routine as a fool, for the very good 
reason that routine renders thought unnecessary. 
He was not naturally an ill-natured man, but 
being a mere reflector, and a bad one, too, he 
often made himself very odious by carrying out 
what he thought were the commanding officer’s 
wishes. In addition to this, his language was 
of the good old-fashioned school, that is, more 
vigorous than civil. The sergeant-major was 
simply a coarse, ignorant bully, whose head had 
been turned by power. 

The consequence of all this was that the regi- 
ment was in a very discontented state, and 
matters being in those days left more to the 
adjutant and sergeant-major than at present, a 
good deal of petty oppression took place. Every 
officer has some particular hobby or other. Ad- 
jutant Suction’s hobby was hair. He carried this 
so far as to make the colour-sergeants send in 
returns to him every month, stating the length 
of the longest head of hair in each company. It 
was this peculiarity which got Oswald into a 
scrape the very first time he mounted guard. As 
it was towards the end of the month, and within 
a few days of hair-cutting time, Oswald had 
taken great care to ascertain that his side locks 
were not longer than the allowed three inches. 
He had even got his comrade to measure it for 
him that very morning, and found it just reached 
that length, or, if anything, was within it. Un- 
fortunately, while dressing for guard he had 
washed his head, which made his side locks 
hang limply, and look longer than they really 
were. After making the men shoulder arms 
two or three times over — he always did so 
whether they were smart or not, partly from 
habit, and partly because he thought it made 
him seem particular—the adjutant to 
inspect the guard. When he came to Oswald, 
he at once pounced on his hair, and taking it up 
contemptuously between his finger and thumb, 
sal 


‘What do you mean, Sir, by having your 
hair so long? D—n it, Sir, you're a pretty 
soldier, with all that beastliness about your face. 
at, you’re more like a woman than a man. 
Pll be bound you've never measured it, eh ?” 

Oswald, who thought he was asked a question, 
replied very respectfully that he had, and that 
it was under the three inches. 

‘** What the h—1 do you mean by answering 
in the ranks, Sir? Hold your tongue directly, or 
I'll put you in the guard-room. Sergeant-Major, 
let this man be rejected for a f and make 
him parade at two o’clock with the defaulters. 
You’re a disgrace to the regiment, Sir.” 

Oswald found this a hard: trial to bear, but 
keeping in view the goal of his ambition, stifled 
his rage and made no answer. The first taste 
of barrack life was so bitter, that it needed all 
the power of imagination to preserve in him the 
romantic notions which he had entertained 
hitherto regarding the army. To the uninitiated 
nothing appears so dazzling, so attractive, as the 
profession of arms, while cold experience shows 
that in time of peace few things are more prosaic. 
Ambition may at length be satisfied, but in the 
meantime fancy is sadly starved. However, 
Oswald avoided discontent by looking far into 
the future, and endeavoured to master all those 
little mechanical details of which a soldier's life, 
more than that of any one else, is made up. 
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Raised from the ranks by good conduct and 
bravery, and good luck throwing fortune in 
his way most unexpectedly, Colonel Hastings, 
a widower, at last achieves the desire of his 
heart, and marries Ellen, opportunely a 
widow. Having striven all through his 
chequered career to do good to others, ‘‘ Os- 
wa and his wife are as happy as the day is 
long.” 

The book has its faults, for after the first 
volume, the Possible too often trips up the 
Probable in the race. Yet, extravagant as 
some of the incidents are, on the whole 
‘‘ Oswald Hastings” is superior to most 
circulating library novels, and will un- 
doubtedly find a very large class of readers. 





Who is the Heir? A Novel. By Mortimer 
Collins. Two Vols. (Maxwell & Co.) 

THE principal incidents in this story are so 
peculiar, and arise from such an extraordi- 
nary group of characters, that to disentangle 
the web is not easy. At the same time these 
volumes are pleasant reading, and, for those 
who derive an agreeable little excitement in 
turning over of a new page, ample gratifica- 
tion is provided, the paper being nice and 
creamy, the type clear, and the lines abun- 
dantly leaded. Politics, poetry, and the 
literary press ; Chancery-lane and Whitecross- 
street ; electioneering strategy, clever chief 
constables, and prize-fighters ; love, romance, 
and fast young ladies, all seem as one to Mr. 
Collins’ facile pen, which passes from one 
subject to another with an airy but not an 
original grace, that induces a genuine regret 
that he does not confine his really artistic 
power of word painting, whether of character 
or scenery, in a smaller frame, and throw 
the forces of his knowledge and imagination 
into the plot of his novel and its consistent. 
development. The excuse for this want of 
unity is, that ‘‘ Who is the Heir?” was 
served up originally piecemeal in the Dublin 
University Magazine. The Mauleverers are 
a peculiar race of men, three of whom are 
presented to the reader in the first chapter. 
Hugh, the father, is a fine vigorous volup- 
tuary of sixty, who has been twice married 
and has a son by each marriage. His second 
wife, however, having run away from him, 
he is again in love ‘‘ with a sweet cyclamen 
of the Apennines.” To see this flower, he 
determines to revisit Italy, and summonses 
his two sons from London to Mauleverers 
Park, to announce his intended journey, and 
the probability that he will never return. 
Hugh ‘‘the younger,” the elder of the two, 
is forty years of age; Harry, the son of the 
runaway wife, is twenty-one, all remarkable 
for their great personal beauty and towering 
height ; while there also exists another son, a 
Captain Adderly, whose similarity in every 
respect to Harry causes that young man con- 
siderable perplexity. The mystery as to the 
heirship of ‘Radovere therefore is within 
this web, where it is but right we should let 
it remain, and turn to the more comeatable 
and real persons in the story. Lord River- 
dale, a Tory statesman, and Lady Vivian 
Ashleigh, his beautiful daughter and heiress, 
surrounded by all the refinements of life, are 
nicely sketched. They reside at Riverdale 
Castle ; and this lady Mr. Mauleverer wishes 
one of his sons to marry. Each has an 
entanglement of his own, which precludes 
this object, made manifest to the l ina 
letter from Mr. Mauleverer ; and the Earl, 
having no disguises from his clear-headed, 
lovely child, passes the missive into her 
hands, as they sit at a luxurious breakfast 
table. Another letter, with an ‘‘ almost 
illegible address,” is deciphered for Vivian's 
benefit, it being from a valued friend, Guy 
Luttrel, who has not been well, and is com- 
ing to the Castle for a fortnight’s holiday. 


** Now that’s a 
ing man, I 
en is he 


**How nice!” said Vivian. 
man I like; and, as he isn’t a 
suppose one may safely say so. 
coming ?”—He came. 

Guy Luttrel was a distinguished-looking man 
of forty. A stranger would have been ed 
to discover his occupation, but have 
instinctively decided that he must be a first- 
rate man in his way. And, indeed, Guy Luttrel 
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might have obtained distinction in any pursuit. 
He had chosen politics, not, however, without 
trying other experiments. He had written the 
best comedy, the best satirical m, and the 
best social novel of the day. e was quite a 
leader of fashion, without seeking the position ; 
the style of his dress and of his equipages being 
assiduously copied. His income was only about 
a thousand a-year; but he seemed to spend 
five. . 


Business over in Lady Vivian’s ‘** sanctum 
sanctorum,” the Earl begins to talk nonsense 
to his daughter, whom he addresses by the 
soubriquet of ** Witch.” 


** So Harry is come to look after you, Vivian, 
it seems. Will it be an easy conquest ?” 

‘** The boy’s in love with somebody else, papa, 
it is easy to see. Don’t you notice how absent 
and taciturn he is? His heart’s in the High- 
lands.”’ 

** Well, I should rather like him for a son-in- 
law. Good-looking, don’t you think ?” 

“Very.” 

** And clever?” 

** Rather.” 

** How laconic we are! You don’t seem at all 
smitten, Witch.” 

** Why, papa, ['das soon marry Guy. One’s 
my cousin, you know, and the others my 
uncle.” 

** Flattering to Luttrel, by Jove! I must tell 
him. But you might marry a worse man than 
Guy, Witch.” 

**T doubt if you could find a better,” said 
Vivian, with a young lady’s emphasis. 


Vivian is a true woman, refined, delicate 
in thought and deed, with a round-about 
good sense, such as Lord Bacon says should 
be the prerogative of that sex which jumps 
to a conclusion without the more tardy 
process required by man to arrive at the 
same result, and delights in making her 
father happy, joining in his pursuits, whether 
in-door or out-door, manages the ‘“ great 
household of Riverdale Court to perfection,” 
a8 well as being of assistance to him in ‘the 
affairs of his estates,” while in political 
matters, she gave ‘‘as much help as Philip 
Il. of Spain received from the Infanta 
Isabella, whom on his death-bed he called 
‘the light of his eyes.’” Such a girl would 
be wooed in her own fashion; and, one 
delicious morning, as she steers the boat 
which her father and Guy Luttrel are rowing, 
she remarks, reflectively to the Earl and 
** her uncle ” :— 


** Well, if ever I am in love, I hope I shall be 
a little less foolish than the people I have seen 
in that predicament. And then proposals !— 
sentiment and stuff! Why, I should laugh at a 
man who talked blank-verse to me.” 

** Pray, how would you have it done, Witch ?” 
asked the Earl, laughing. 

“How? In a plain, straightforward way. 
Why should a man lose his wits at the most im- 

t instant of his life? When two people 

e one another, they know it pretty well before- 
hand ; so a simple form of words will do.” 

“Perhaps you'll suggest the form,” laughed 
Guy. ‘‘Iam an old fogey; but a man’s never 
safe from feminine perils till he’s under the 
turf.” 

*““Yes ; and I may want to marry again,” 
said Lord Riverdale. ‘‘ Fifty is a nice marrying 


“Well,” said the young lady, ‘‘laugh at me 
as much as you like, but I should prefer a 
simple, straightforward way of doing it. Vivian 
Ashleigh, wm pete be my wife? is the sort of 
question I should like to be asked.” 

**Candid young lady!” said Luttrel. 

**And what kind of an answer would you 
give?” asked the Earl. 

** Yes, if I liked the man ; No, if I didn’t. 
And if he were unwise enough to ask whether 
he might hope for a change of feeling, or any 
other absurd question, I should wish him good 
morning, and cut him dead ever after.” 


One more quotation and we have done 
with the intricacies of ‘‘ Who is the Heir ?” 
leaving the reader to follow the ever-chang- 
ing themes with which Mr. Collins delights 
to amuse his leisure, and take the one 
thread of interest in the novel, that of 
* beautiful Vivi 








rendered abundant to all within her range, 
and now upon the frozen lake, as she— 


Flew over the flashing, grinding ice, Guy 
Luttrel suddenly overtook her. 

**Can you talk while you skate?” he asked. 

**O yes.” 

‘* Well, I want you to answer a single ques- 
tion.* You taught me yourself the best way to 

ut it.” 

‘* Well,” she said, ‘‘ what is it? Goon. How 
mysterious and diplomatic you are.” 

** Vivian Ashleigh, will you be my wife?” said 
Guy. 

She looked at him for a moment archly ; she 
gave herself a sudden impetus, and spun rapidly 
round on the cracking ice which encircled a little 
islet, then returning towards him she kissed her 
glove to him, and said— 

‘** Yes, Mr. Guy Luttrel, I will.” 

And with that she skimmed rapidly away 
towards where the skaters were more numerous. 

‘*] wonder if anybody else ever made a pro- 
posal on the ice,” said Guy to himself. 

** Vivian,” said he, as they walked towards 
the Court, ‘‘I have an immense number of 
things to tell you. The Earl won't object, I 
know, though he'll probably think me too old ; 
but I shall .tell him you are the best judge of 
that. But [I’ve a mystery to unfold to you, 
Vivian ; and if it horrifies you, you must with- 
draw your consent.” 

** Well,” she said, ‘‘ what is it? Make haste, 
do. Im dreadfully inquisitive. Have you 
murdered anybody ?” 

‘“*No,” he said. ‘* The fact is that—that— 
I’ve been married once already.” 

**Oh, that’s it. You've kept it a pretty 
secret. And is that all?” 

‘*No; the worst is to come. If you marry 
me, you'll be a stepmother. Ive a daughter in 
existence.” 

‘*Oh, Guy,” said Vivian, ‘‘how glad I am! 
You're not joking, are you, now? How old is 
she? I shall love her so.” 

** You’re a good creature, Vivian, that’s a fact. 
T shouldn’t like to be anybody’s stepfather my- 
self, so I can appreciate your kindness of heart. 
And now [ll go and talk to the Earl, and have it 
over before dinner-time.” 


If Mr. Mortimer Collins would write a 
novel entire, without rushing into print be- 
fore the tale is finished, or allow himself to 
break away from the main thread of his 
narrative, he would, no doubt, be entitled to 
rank with the most successful novelists of 
the day. As it is, “‘ Who is the Heir?” is 
pleasant and agreeable reading. 





John Neville: Soldier, Sportsman, and Gentle- 
man. A Novel. By Centurion. Two Vols. 
(Tinsley Brothers. ). 

A REMARKABLE novel, in the present day 
of sensational writing, is that by Cap- 
tain Newall, the ‘‘Centurion.” As sports- 
man, soldier, and gentleman, John Neville 
has not a brilliant career. His first exploit 
in fishing in a Scottish glen, where every- 
thing is favourable for a successful cast, 
results in catching or hooking a young lady, 
instead of the large trout upon which he was 
intent. This romantic introduction can have 
but one result. Amy Falconer and her father 
reside close by the glen at Clearburn. Mr. 
Falconer, a simple-minded gentleman and 
geologist, recognizes in John Neville, when 
he calls to inquire after the wounded lady, 
the son of an old friend. A general invita- 
tion follows; and, as is to be expected, John 
and Amy fall in love, and agree in due time 
to marry. But this man of the world, this 
sportsman, soldier, and gentleman, commits 
an indiscretion. A lady with whom he had 
formed an acquaintance in India, “a rather 
fast, pretty, and fascinating widow,” sud- 
denly arrives in London. 

Neville laughed with her, and at her ; chaffed 
and flirted with her ; praised her figure, foot, 
and eyes ; told her, in the calmest of tones, he 
felt he should fall madly in love with her ; 
squeezed her hand at parting, but somehow left 
her with the conviction that she had not made 
much impression. . . . It was a letter from this 
lady, forwarded through bis agents, which now 
summoned him to London. e had, she said, 


just arrived from India ; was much embarrassed, 

and urgently asked him for some assistance ; at 

any rate, for the sake of their old intimacy, 

he would come and see her, and help her 

with his advice and counsel. Neville was greatly 
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put out. He disliked excessively the idea of 
associating at eva with one who formed such 
a contrast to his innocent and cherished Amy. 
Yet every manly and generous feeling de- 
manded, he considered, that he should afford 
what protection and assistance he was able to 
the embarrassed woman, who, whatever her 
faults, had been only too partial to himself. 
His first impulse was to write and tell her of his 
engagement ; and thus, while promising to come 
up to town and see her, point out that their old 
intimacy could not be renewed. But on con- 
sideration, he deemed it best to reserve this till 
he could more conveniently explain his inten- 
tions in a personal interview. For, alas! she 
had proposed joining him at once, and he was 
afraid of arousing her anger or jealousy if the 
communication was too abruptly made. Accord- 
ingly, after some thought, he addressed her as 


follows :— 


‘*Dearest Clara,—I this morning received 
your letter announcing your arrival in London. 
I enclose a cheque for 10/., which will, I hope, 
assist you in your present embarrassment. You 
know I am not well off, and cannot do much for 
you, but [ will see you at 2 Smithton Row, to- 
morrow or next day, and consult with you on 
your affairs. But don’t think for a moment of 
joining me at present. I have a great deal to 
tell you, which I reserve, however, till our meet- 
ing. Till then, I am, in great haste, 

‘* Your old and attached friend, 
‘*Joun NEVILLE.” 


This letter John, by a somewhat trite 
blunder, contrives to enclose in the wrong 
envelope, whereby it falls into the hands of a 
rival, who makes a bad use of it, eventually 
placing the missive in Mr. Falconer’s hands, 
who then and there, with his daughter’s con- 
sent, forbids the sportsman, soldier, and 
gentleman to enter his house again. An inter- 
view, however, without any explanation of the 
circumstances, ensues, and in disgust John 
Neville returns to his regiment in India, and 
tells his troubles to his friend Dawson’s wife, 
and in her kindly sympathy creates another 
scandal. This scandal in time reaches Amy’s 
ears, but does not destroy her faith in him, 
which somehow had only wavered for a 
moment. An uncle’s death places John 
Neville unexpectedly in possession of three 
thousand a-year, whereupon he returns to 
England to find Amy an orphan and a 
governess. All is made right at last, and the 
story closes with an essay of some seven 
pages by John Neville, which he gives to his 
beloved for her edification, beginning with 
the ‘‘analyzation of human motives,” and 
ending with the enjoyment to be derived 
from ‘* content, mutton chops, and small 
beer.” Why does *‘A Centurion” assert 
that John Neville is a soldier, sportsman, 
and gentleman? Surely the requirements of 
either character are not to be traced in the 
picture he has placed before us. ‘‘ Mutton 
chops and small beer” are evidently the 
author’s favourite diet. No man who drinks 
claret and eats venison could have written 
the book, or we disclaim all knowledge of 
the natural results of cause and effect. 





Elsie’s Married Life. A Tale in Three Vols. By 
Mrs. Mackenzie Daniel. {Newby.) 

Mrs. Dantet has an aptitude for depicting 
married life in its varied phases, and con- 
trasts, in her present story, the bravery of 
‘‘poor Lillie” in enduring the companion- 
ship and misery arising from the conduct of 
a vulgar, drunken husband, with the weak- 
ness of her little sister Elsie, the pet of the 
family, who, united to a man of a refined 
and gentlemanly nature, contrives to con- 
vert their mutual love to bitter sorrow b 
a jealousy as ill-founded as Brest. | 
‘‘ Elsie’s Married Life,” if not a brilliant 
novel, is a safe book to order from the 
library, when a ramble over the fields or 
seaside leisure makes a book, the leaves of 
which are sufficiently light and sparkling, a 
pleasant companion to the holiday-seeker. 





Sophy Laurie. A Novel. By W. Carew Hazlitt. 
Three Vols. (Maxwell & Co.) 

Ir not the greatest merit, it is undoubtedly 

one that redounds most to the honour of 

the first of modern novelists, that in the 
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entire series of the ‘‘ Waverley Novels” 
there is not a single passage which need bring 
a blush to the cheek of even the most 
fastidious of readers. We fear Mr. Hazlitt’s 
recent researches amongst the old Elizabethan 
jest-books have somewhat blunted the nice 
perception which instinctively draws the line, 
to go beyond which an author may lay him- 
self open to the charge of subserviency to a 
prurient and vicious taste. This is the more 
to be regretted, because *‘Sophy Laurie” 
marks Mr. Hazlitt’s entrance upon a new 
field of literature, and passages like that which 
forms the third chapter of the second volume 
must exclude the book from the perusal of 
any modest woman. No brilliancy of style, 
no quick succession of incident, can counter- 


balance such an evil. 
In a communication to a contemporary 


Mr. Hazlitt says :— 


It would be a great mistake to suppose that I 
am the unassisted author of ‘‘Sophy Laurie.” 
On the contrary, 1 have had the advantage of a 
most valuable corrector in the person of some 
gentleman in the confidence of the publishers, 
but not in mine, because unknown to me. I 
have the written authority of the publishers for 
saying that this unknown gentleman was ap- 
pointed to oversee my work from a feeling which 
the publishers (John Maxwell and Co.) had that, 
if I was not carefully watched, I might, in 
common with other young beginners, compromise 
the honour and fair name of their house. The 
result has been that my original text has been 
altered here and there by the unknown gentle- 
man, of whose judicious corrections I shall pro- 
ceed to adduce one or two specimens. At p. 67 
of Vol. II. we read, ‘‘ because those eyes, that 
nose, the tout ensemble brings back .” The 
term tout ensemble is none of mine, but all the 
elegance ofjthe unknown gentleman ; I wrote 
(supposing that what the author writes is of any 
consequence), ‘‘that nose, everything, brings 
back,” &c. At p. 84, I cited a pessoas from an 
ancient classic, which I remember to have seen 
cited once or twice before—/acilis descensus 
Averni. But ‘ Virgil,” adds the unknown 
ene. from an honest apprehension, no 

oubt, lest my readers should forget their Latin, 
in which he is so thoroughly up. Turn next to 
. 106. The passage, as it stands, is—‘‘ His 
ather’s voice falls upon the hunchback’s ear, 
like the sound of bells near at hand in the first 
sleep of the morning.” I wrote, ‘‘the distant 
sound of bells,” &c.; but the unknown gentle- 
man was not quite equal to the comprehension 
of what distant could mean, or how the sound of 
bells near at hand could be distant,—and so 
decreed the suppression of the unlucky phrase. 
T could fill half-a-dozen columns with this sub- 
ject ; but one more instance, and I have done. 
At p. 151 you may read,—‘‘ He has seen dirty 
weather, too, and laughs over the storms of the 
sea.” It is said of a man who dresses like a 
sailor, and affects to be a great authority on 
nautical topics. Now, I wrote, for ‘‘ laughs over 
the storms of ‘the sea,” ‘‘ chuckles over /umps of 
the sea ;’ but lo! the unknown gentleman did 





not understand what was meant by a /ump of 


the sea,—and so, for fear of compromising his 
employers in the eyes of the English public, he 
altered the expression, and wrote nonsense. 


The ‘‘unknown gentleman,” however, thus 
appointed by the publishers ‘‘ to oversee the 
work,” must surely have slept more soundly 
than Old Homer ever did, not at once to have 
passed his pen through such passages as that 
objected to in the third chapter of the second 
volume. 








THE MAGAZINES. 


Macmillan’s Magazine for October has an 
article by Professor Bain, on ‘‘Grote’s Plato,” 
considered in his dogmatic or affirmative side. 
It is chiefly as an affirmer of positive doctrine 
that Plato has been influential on the subse- 
quent course of thought. An account of Eyre, 
the South Australian explorer, is particularly 
opportune, just as we hear that the colony of 
Victoria is about to despatch another expedition 
of discovery. There is also an _ interesting 
article on “* The Literary Life of Isaac Taylor.” 
‘In the religious philosophy which he offered 
to his age, Christianity is steadily regarded as 
an emotional life, sustained by belief in super- 
natural events, attested by history. Either this 
or atheism, was his uniform alternative to him- 
self.” But Isaac Taylor was scarcely competent 
to deal with the latest phase of intellectual 





doubt. He was one of the last champions of the 
Paley school, now all but extinct. 





The London Quarterly Review for October, in 
an article ‘‘On the Carlovingian Dynasty and 
the Feudal System,” thinks its history supplies 
us with one of the best refutations of that im- 
moral and dangerous theory of providential men 
which Louis Nepiclecn has lately attempted to 
lay down as ‘‘ the law of history.” This is con- 
trary tothe most recent appreciation of Charle- 
magne, for the subsequent reaction almost neces- 
sary after the departure of so great a man was 
more apparent than real. The theocratic sys- 
tems in the East and West are well compared in 
‘*The Vatican and the Kremlin.” Neither seems 
to have succeeded. ‘* The Pope and the Czar 
have stood like giants, foot to foot, contending, 
though with different weapons, for the possession 
of the bodies and souls of prostrate millions. 
And these millions by right belong to neither of 
the combatants, but to God, and to themselves. 
There is, however, this great difference — the 
Pope cannot change for the better, the Czar can.” 





The Life-boat for October, and Journal of the 
National Life-boat Institution, completing the 
fifth volume, contains a paper on ‘‘ Storm Warn- 
ings,” by the late Admiral Fitzroy, one natu- 
rally of the very latest he ever wrote. Some 
interesting facts are appended to it in relation 
to his life. It gives also ‘‘The Wreck Register 
and Chart for 1864,” and the Report of the Com- 
mittee. 

The Leisure Hour for October has a memoir 
of Sir John Herschell, with chromo-lithographic 
representations of the eclipses of the sun in 1851 
and 1860, as observed in Spain, Sweden, and 
Gottenburg. The phenomenon of Baily’s Beads 
is duly exhibited. We have received the Sun- 
day at Home, the Cottager and Artizan, the 
Children’s Friend, the Albert Magazine for Sep- 
tember, the Band of Hope Review, the British 
Workman, 

The Mayfair for October contains, in addition 
to the usual tales, serials, &c., a pastoral song 
by Gounod, which has never been given before 
in this country. 











The Fortnightly Review, for the middle of 
September. — Mr. Seebohm eeds in his 
endeavour to show that ‘‘The Black Death” 
of 1348-9 deserves a much larger place in 
English history than it has yet obtained. How- 
ever that may be, his account of the earliest 
‘* strikes ” of English labourers, if they reall 
were such, will interest many. He omits all 
mention of the dissolution of the monasteries, 
which changed, we suspect, the relations of 
master and labourer, the price of corn, the 
value of land, and many other things, much 
more than even ‘‘ The Black Death.” Under 
the title of ‘‘ De Profundis,” Mr. W. H. Russell 
tells us something fresh still about the electric 
cable. Dr. Bowring has a very pleasant article 
on his ‘* Personal Recollections of Siam.” As 
might be expected, he takes an unprejudiced 
view of the national faith. ‘‘Buddbism, like most 
of the religions of the world, is undergoing a 
great revolution. Thoughtful and learned men 
are repudiating many of the traditions and 
supernatural tales with which their former 
faith has been corrupted, and for which, in 
truth, no authority is to be found in the earlier 
revelations of Guatama, the representative of the 
existing Buddhist incarnation. . Grand, 
simple, and beautiful, are the broad outlines of 
the Buddhist faith. It teaches that the child is 
born pure and innocent, and committed to the 
guardianship of its parents, friends, and teachers, 
like an unwrought gem in the hands of a polisher; 
that its mortal career is a continuation of pre- 
vious stages of existence, being higher or lower 
than that from whence it came, in proportion to 
the balance of merits or demerits exhibited in 
its former career.” 





_ The Southern Monthly Magazine. No. XXIX. 
July, 1865. Auckland.—A voice reaches us 
from New Zealand, to tell us what is thought 
there of ‘‘ The Emperor's Book,” the history of 
Julius Cesar. ‘In the brilliant narrative, we 
miss the philosophical temper of the true his- 
torian, and find ourselves constantly face to face 
with the partial temper of the partizan.” ‘‘ In 
much it reads like an answer to Mr. Kinglake’s 
attack upon the Emperor, and it is not impossible 
that this, amo other things, was kept in 
view by the writer.” More interesting to us, 
and, of course, fresh, is the account of ‘“‘ The 
New Zealand Exhibition.” But we have onl 

the first part, and must wait for the next mail 
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before we know what, to quote the motto of 
the magazine, delayed the eyes and ears of the 
inhabitants of Auckland. 








The Poetical Works of William Cowper, with 
Notes and a Memoir. By John Bruce. In 
Three Vols. (Bell & Daldy.) — The form 
of our recent notice of Cowper prevented 
our drawing attention to the special merits of 
this new edition. The t feature in it is the 
admirable biography which Mr. Bruce has given 
us, and the excellent use he has made of the 
fresh material at his disposal. Much light is 
thrown upon the poet’s poverty and on his mode 
of life. The neglect of Lord Thurlow to do any- 
thing for his old fellow clerk is distinctly proved. 
Mr. Bruce promises us a volume of correspond- 
ence and other papers connected with the subject, 
which cannot fail to be interesting. Fac-similes 
of the original title-pages of Cowper's various 
productions are given, and it seems the poet was 
painted twice in his famous cap, though the 
picture by the young Lawrence is the one from 
which the customary engraving is always taken. 





Gulliver's Travels into several Remote Regions 
of the World. By Dean Swift. A New Edition 
with Explanatory Notes and a Life of the 
Author. By J. F. Waller, LL.D. Illustrated 
by P. Morten. (Cassell & Co.)—The notes 
to this edition are very full ; and much care has 
been taken to explain Swift’s allegories and 
allusions. The life is carefully written, though 
a considerable veil is thrown over Swift's political 
shortcomings. It is illustrated with a cast of 
Swift’s head, taken after death, and one of the 
interior of his cranium, which we recommend to 
anthropologists. The illustrations are, of course, 
the chief feature of the book. The dress and 
architecture, &c., of Lilliput are designed from 
those of the Middle Ages. Those of we ae 
are necessarily more confined. The cuts 
Gulliver reading the gigantic book and playing 
on the spinet are extremely comic and well- 
imagined. The typography and getting up are 
in harmony with the rest. It is as handsome an 
edition of Gulliver as any one can wish to have. 

Outlines of Modern Geography. By the Rev. 
Alexander Mackay, F.R.G.S. Pp. 108. (Black- 
wood. )—The introduction to this Nittle book con- 
tains several very decided assertions on matters 
which are just now the subject of considerable 
dispute. This is a very grave fault in a book in- 
tended for children and beginners. Several of 
these points it was not necessary to touch upon 
at all ; and as to others, a modified statement of 
opinion should have been adopted. Thus, the 
distance from the earth to the sun is not settled; 
nor is it anything more than a hypothesis that 
‘* the people of the globe are all of one species— 
all being the descendants of the same pair.” 
Still less is it a fact, that ‘“ there are seven dis} 
tinct races,” norare the Oceanic negroes of Austra 
lasia all known by the name of “‘ Papuans.” The 
proper names are almost all accentuated, a 
method which gives a great deal of trouble to the 
— ; and is of very doubtful use to the stu* 
dent. We doubt if any one is assisted by being 
told that Loire is pronounced /idr, me | Blois 
blwad, Agen, a-zhang’, Bourges, barzh, or Ghent, 
gang. We cannot approve of text-books being 
made the vehicle of religious opinions. ‘‘ The 
mighty task of bringing over India to God is 
committed to the British Churches,” may be all 
very well to say in its proper place, but that 
ens is not here. We doubt its being true of 

taly, that ‘‘ almost the entire population are 
bigoted adherents of the Romish Church ;” and 
we did not expect to be told that ‘‘ Rome was 
founded, according to some, by the descendants 
of a colony from Troy,” though no doubt some 
have said so. Altogether, there are many more 
blemishes, and much more pretence, than ought 
to be found in so smallan elementary book. 


Exercises on Etymology. By W. Graham, 
LL.D. New Edition (Chambers. )—There isa 
great deal of learning displayed in this little 
book. But we scarcely understand what benefit 
can be derived to many persons from painfully 
discovering how many words of our reed 
come directly from the Latin, how many from 
the Greek, &. Wedo not mean thata 
acquaintance with the facts connected with the 
formation of our present tongue would not be 
very interesting. But we cannot think the form 
and design of this school-book very interesting. 
The allusions to the Sanskrit are few, yet the 
affinity of that with all the | languages 
both ancient and modern is the most instructive 
lesson etymology has to tell. It is i 
however, that some practical experience of the 
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want of such a book, may have been a good 
reason for inducing the writer to spend the time 
he must have done upon it. We quote one de- 
rivation, as there has been very recently some 
discussion upon it : Admiral—from emir al bahr 
(Arab.), commander of the sea. 





Letters of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, with 
Portrait and Biographical Sketch. (Chambers). 
—This is a charming little edition of some of the 
most charming letters in our language. Before 
the days of red guide-books, coy bers must 
have been invaluable, for good, solid information 
alone. And even now it is pleasant to turn to 
her sparkling description of great Courts and of 
little Courts, many of which have long ceased to 
exist. Europe presented a very different ap- 
pearance when she set out on her ambassadorial 
tour in 1716. Mr. Thackeray has given one 
side of the shield ; and it is but fair to see how 
an eye-witness regarded the other. The biogra- 
phical sketch is well drawn; and so is the 
—- of Lady Mary, in her Greek dress. 

ere may be some passages in the letters rather 
too broad for reading pu, wo in a family party 
at the present day. But the editor has done 
well to leave them as they stand, and the beauty 
of the volume will ensure it a place in many a 
drawing-room. 


The Bubbles of Finance : Joint-stock Companies, 
Promoting of Companies, Modern Commerce, 
Money-lending, and Life Insuring. By a City 
Man. (Sampson Low, Son, & Marston.)—This 
little volume will teach a large number of people 
some very unpleasant factsabout ialediqbotk eum: 
panies and their promoters. There is a class of 
men whose business is to originate companies, and 
they take especial care that whether the company 
ruin or enrich the shareholders, they will be no 
losers. Indeed, when a company fails and is 
wound up, the class we refer to sometimes pro- 
fits even more than if the undertaking had pros- 
pered. Heartily recommending this book for 
perusal, we shall quote as a sample of its style, 
as well as an illustration of our remarks, the 
following instructive . The writer is 
detailing what happened to the Bank of Pata- 
genia (Limited). It had spent nearly all its 
capital, and was about to be wound up; the 
promoter, in the — of a shareholder, pre- 
sented a petition desiring that a friend should 
be appointed official liquidator. He succeeded : 
** Thus the Bank of Patagonia, which had cost 
**me so much trouble to bring into existence, 
*‘and which [ had received five thousand 
* — to launch upon the world, was already 
**dead, and I, amongst others, was paid for 
‘* having killed it. . . . For me the speculation 
**has been a good one. To get five thousand 
** pounds for bringing a company into the world, 
** and less than a year later netting a cool fifteen 
** hundred for helping to kill off the same con- 
** cern, is what does not fall to the lot of every 
**man. . . . But, after all, must not promoters, 
*¢ solicitors, and accountants live? and if share- 
** holders were wise enough to trust their own 
** money to their own management, where would 
** then these professions be ?” 


Sketches from Cambridge. By a Don. (Mac- 
millan & Co.)—It may be open to question 
whether or not a longer time should have elapsed 
before these papers were reprinted. But recently 
they appeared in the pages of one of the youngest 
among our contemporaries, and the author can 
hardly expect that those who read them a few 
weeks ago are ready to them again. 
That they are very readable, is quite certain. 
But it is equally certain that they are better 
qualified to adorn a newspaper than to be cir- 
culated in a volume. Some of them are ve 

inted. The following statement of the aif. 
erences between Oxford and Cambridge men is 
by no means wanting in truth or effect: ‘‘The 
** model Oxford reformer is of a breed compara- 
** tively rare amongst us. If I may say so with- 
** out offence, we are of a coarser and rougher 
‘texture. He is apt to be a democrat in kid 
** gloves; he propounds revolutio senti- 
** ments sufficient to make a bishop’s hair bristle 
** on his head, in a subdued and lady-like voice. 
‘¢ He admires metaphysics and general princi- 
66 ples, and is apt to be, in our opinion, rather too 
*¢ hai ittingand refined for practice. His fault 
‘is that, if a? inclines to the cox- 
es of politics. e despise, or at any rate 
** care little for abstract disquisition. re- 
‘senting in this respect the commoner i 
“¢ we have the strongest objection to look 
*¢ far our noses. We take what lies 
**next to us, and don’t trouble our heads about 


‘its remoter bearings. Our studies are all 











** modelled in accordance with a strictly practi- 
‘* cal view of the matter; that is, as I have said 
‘before, with a view to affording a good test 
‘‘for examinations; and we are inclined to 
‘sneer at loftier but more aerial considerations. 
‘*Our ideal takes in the good and the bad 
‘“noints of rough, vigorous common sense ; 
‘‘ whereas the Oxford man is not content with- 
‘* out a touch of more or less refined philosophy. 
** We generally take a narrower but what is com- 
** monly called a more practical view of matters.” 





The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. A New 
Edition, inOne Volume. (Routledge & Sons.)— 
Until we get the new translation from the Cairene 
edition, which Captain Burton has promised us, 
we must be content with the family dress in 
which ‘‘ The Arabian Nights” are so familiar to 
us. Asa specimen of this, the volume before us is 
equally remarkable for its typography and its 
cheapness. The size and shape of the volume 
are judicious and convenient; in fact, it leaves 
nothing to desire. 





Algebraical Exercises Progressively Arranged. 
By Messrs. Jones and Cheyne, Mathematical 
Masters of Westminster School. (Macmillan & 
Co.)—The peculiarity of this little book consists 
in the fact that the exercises, though miscella- 
neous, are yet progressive. The first forty, com- 
mencing with division, go up to surds; then 
follow ratio, proportion, variation, progressions, 
indeterminate equations, permutations, combina- 
tions, the binomial theorem, and notation. 
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Also, the Whole of Brewing, with Remarks on the Treat- 
ment of Malt Liquors, and a of Utensils for the Brew- 
house, Still-Room, and Cellar. Adapted as well for the 
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RT has lost two votaries by death. Dr, 

Wollaston, the eminent collector of mosaics, 

and perhaps the most learned man on the sub- 

ject of that branch of art, died last week, whilst 

making a tour to Italy, for the purpose of com- 

leting a work on his favourite study, on which 
he had been engaged for some time. 





On Tuesday the death was announced of John 
Frederick Herring, the well-known animal 
painter, in the seventy-first year of his age. He 
was of Dutch descent, and was entirely self- 
taught. When nineteen years of age he wit- 
nessed the St. Leger, at Doncaster, when he 
formed a strong desire to paint the winner. He 
did so with marked success, and for thirty-three 
years in succession he painted the winner of that 
race. Meanwhile, he was four years on the 
road as the driver of the celebrated coach, 
the ‘‘ York and London Highflyer.” Mr, Frank 
Hawksworth promised him, that if he would 
give up driving, he would ensure him employ- 
ment for twelve months, in painting hunters and 
hounds, and this fixed Ris future in life, 
Amongst his best works are ‘‘ The Returning 
from Epsom,” ‘*‘ The Derby Day,” ‘‘ The Market 
Day,” and a ‘‘ Horse Fair,” the scene of which is 
laid in a country village. Her Majesty has 
eight horses painted by him, and he has painted 
horses for many of the leading personages in 
France. He was for many years a prominent 
member of the British Institution, where many 
of his earlier works were exhibited, 








CORRESPONDENCE, 


[This and the succeeding letter must close the 
controversies on their respective subjects. —Eb. ] 








THE CATTLE PLAGUE AND VIRGIL, 


To the Editor of the Raaper. 
Sir,—By the laws of debate, I am assigned the 
last word. Be so kind, then, as to insert the fol- 
lowing reply to my assailant’s ‘‘ return to the 


charge.” 
I said, ‘*‘ My letter of August 19 has now met 
with a contemptuous attack.” I was not the 


only person to whom the tone of that attack 
seemed ‘‘ contemptuous.” But it does not follow 
that lam ‘‘ very angry with” my assailant ‘‘ for 
venturing to differ from ” me, or, indeed, ‘‘ very 
angry with” him on any account. This is the 
whole of it : He ran a tilt at me, and, as appeared 
to me, and, at least, to one other person, with a 
‘*contemptuous” port; I strove to withstand 
the shock of his onset. 

He seems to still labour under much misap- 
prehension of what I advanced; but I feel I 
cannot expect you to let me take up your valu- 
able space by fighting ‘“‘all” my ‘battles o’er 

in ;” I must refer him, and those who read 
his second letter, to my reply to his first. 

I would merely ask leave to notice the follow- 
ing sentence, though I dare say it is quite need- 
less, and though it is difficult to do so seriously : 
‘* Your correspondent,” he writes, ‘‘says that 
all along he has distinguished the poet from the 
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matter-of-fact prose writer ; and yet he draws 
his conclusions as to the identity of the ancient 
and modern plague entirely from the poet of 
Mantua.” I cannot make head or tail of this 
sentence. How does my along distinguishing 
the poet (Virgil) from the matter-of-fact prose 
writer (the Austrian correspondent of the 7'imes) 
forbid my drawing my ‘‘conclusions as to the 
identity of the ancient and modern ee en- 
tirely from the poet of Mantua?” But I will 
waive the want of connexion between the two 
parts of the sentence ; I will restrict attention 
to the latter part only. My assailant talks as 
though Virgil were but one of the writers 
on that sealiblonsey pestilence, traces of which 
might, even so late as that poet’s days, 
be seen in Noricum and its neighbourhood. My 
assailant terms this pestilence ‘‘the ancient 
plague,” falling into a blunder which is the very 
reverse of that displayed in his first letter. He 
then coined for Noricum and the South-eastern 
outskirts of the Carnic Alps the comprehensive 
name of ‘‘the Timarian district ;’ he nowspeaks 
of that pestilence, which long left traces of its 
devastation in the so-dubbed region, as ‘‘ the 
ancient plague,” end he complains that, in ven- 
turing on an illustrative comparison between it, 
as described by ‘‘the poet of Mantua,” and ‘‘ the 
modern plague,” as described by the Austrian 
correspondent of the Zimes, I quote no other 
ancient writer but ‘‘ the poet of Mantua.” One 
‘would suppose that, at all events, some other 
ancient writer’s treatment of the subject had 
come down to us: one would suppose that I 
might have given extracts from some contem- 
porary Austrian correspondent of a foreign 
journal, or from the ‘‘report” of some such 
meén as Herren Winkler and Dressler (the two 
veterinary surgeens sent to Russia by the Prus- 
sian Government). 

Enough of this literary tourney. Let me now 
offer some supplemental observations. 

It was on the 12th August that [ wrote my 
first letter, and on the 19th that it appeared in 
the Reaper. Since then the Times has con- 
tained the following remarks: ‘‘ Virgil has de- 

- scribed in the third ‘ Georgic’ all the symptoms 
of the ‘rinderpest’ as belonging to an epidemic 
hitherto unrecognizable by his commentators.” 
(August 22). ‘*They [Dr. Thudichum’s disin- 
fective directions] are precisely such as were 
given by Virgil about 2,000 years ago.” (Sep- 
tember 14.) And Mr. Disraeli, in his second 
speech at Aylesbury, on the 2Ist instant, has 
spoken, at some little length, of the coincidences 
I pointed out, both in the symptoms of the 
disease and in the measures taken to prevent the 
progress of contagion. 

In instituting the comparison, it was not in- 
cumbent upon me to establish the identity of 
the ‘cattle plague” which has now, for the 
first time this century, appeared in England 
with that disease which has been raging unre- 
mittingly in Asia and Eastern Europe. This, 
however, is now admitted on all sides. ‘‘ Let 
it,” says the Z'imes (Sept. 25th), ‘‘ be conceded 
at once, for it does not seem to be anywhere ques- 
tioned, that the disease among us is identical with 
the disease well known in Russian pastures.” 
These words, be it observed, appear in an article 
the writer of which withholds his adhesion to 
what is termed ‘the importation theory,” 
backed though that theory be by so formidable 
an array of advocates. The identity of our 
disease with the continental is now sitill 
more clearly evinced by its inclusion of our 
sheep as well as our cattle. Perhaps we shall 
svon hear of its affecting our swine; this, in- 
deed, is anticipated by the new Order in 
Council. The range of the animals included 
under this terrible calamity in our island, as 
well as on the Steppes, will then, I take it, be 
quite wide enough to hush cavil on that score 
against the introduction to public attention of 
my topic—‘‘ The Cattle Plague and Virgil.” —1l 
remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Sept. 26. Aw Oxrorp M.A. 





ADJECTIVES IN ‘* ABLE.” 
To the Editor of Tur Reaper. 


Sir,—In attempting to take a general view of 
our adjectives in able, I offer a supplement, per- 
haps not unneeded, to my vindication of reliable 
— oe es so good r to publish last week. 

ese adjectives may, for my present end, be 
classified as follows te ee te 

I. Those derived to us, indirectly, from Latin 
verbs of the first conjugation (admirable, arable, 
durable, inclinable, memorable, miserable, mutable, 
probable, &c.) ; or formed, on the same analogy, 
from Latin bases (applicable, deplorable, pie - 
able, nominable, &c.). In amiable (L. amabalis, 








_ appertaining to Class 





Fr. amiable and aimable) the base is corrupted. 
Parenthetically, in responsible we have im- 
"aaa on the responsable of the French ; but we 

ave neglected to amend their capable. Our 
arguable and ascribable are members of Class IIT. 

II. Adaptations from the Romance languages, 
or mintages thereby influenced laouall 
blameable, customable (obs.), delightable (obs.), 
heritable, hospitable, justiciable, peaceable, perish- 
able, profitable, &c). It is observable, as to words 
borrowed from the Latin, that, in adaptin them 
for citizenship, the French has deviated from 
classical analogies quite as frequently as the 
English, if not more frequently. 

III. Our own domestic inventions, consisting 
of able suffixed toa verb or to a substantive. 
Most of these are paralleled in other languages. 

The words of Class 1I., however considered, 
are very heterogeneous. And they must here 
be passed by, as terms that, like those of Class 
I., have come to us ready made, the rationale of 
which would lead us too far afield, 

Let us look, however, somewhat narrowly at 
Class III., with its several species. Some of the 
multifarious meanings and shades of meanings 
which able will be seen to imply there shall here 
be enumerated. 

a. Derivatives of a passive sense, from verbs 
active :— 

Allowable=that may be allowed. We have 
thousands of words of this most familiar pattern. 

b. Derivatives of an active sense, from verbs 
active :— 

Answerable=answering. And so attendable 
(obs.), available (availing), comfortable (obs.), 
deceiveable (obs.), medicinable, painable (obs.), 
pleasurable, suitable, vengeable (obs.), &c. For 
the old acceptation of comfortable, here adverted 
to, Ll mere g refer to the expression comfortable 
Sacrament, in the Prayer Book. Formerly this 
word meant strengthening, or else full of comfort 
i.e., support. It is an interesting fact that 
comfortable, in its modern sense, giving or ex- 
periencing comfort or ease, has, within living 
memory, been welcomed in France, an immi- 
grant from our shores, and is fast becoming 
naturalized. 

c. Derivatives of a passive sense, from verbs 
neuter :— 

Dependable=that may be depended on. For 
other specimens, see my former letter. 

d. Derivatives of a passive sense, from re- 
flexive verbs :— 

Available = that one may avail oneself of. 

e. Derivatives from substantives :— 

Powerable obs.) = powerful, chargeable = 
Jraught with charge or expense, forceable=force- 
Jul, changeable=changeful. Words of this type 
were once more numerous than they are at pre- 
sent. It is difficult to decide whether available 
(availing), comfortable, &c., should not come 
under the heading 3d. 

Serviceable = rendering service. 

Issuable (law) =leading to an issue. 

Sizeable = of due or considerable size. 

Conversable = apt for converse or society. 

Saleable = fit for sale. 

T' reasonable = characterized by treason. 

Companionable (once companable, O. Fr. 

compagnable) = having the qualities of a com- 
panion. 

Impressionable = susceptible of impression. 

Actionable=liable to an action ; objectionable, 

exceptionable, customable (of merchandise), 
&e, 
Fashionable = conformable to fashion. 


This list, which, short as it is, may contain 

redundancies, gore age genie and words 

I[., I might, with a little 

study, greatly enlarge; but it is already suffi- 

ciently full to bear out the assertion that the 

ending abie is far from being of uniform signifi- 
cation. 

Lest I should be thought to have forgotten 
merchantable, which, at the first blush, may 
strike one as abnormal, I will observe that, as we 
once had a verb neuter merchant=trafic, so it 
is not unlikely that research will disinter a verb 
active merchant = sell. Compare marketable, from 
market = sell. 

In passing, the Latin has few substantival 
adjectives in abilis, Favorabilis is one. Our 
neighbours across the Channel have spelt (like 
our ancestors), for three hundred years and 
more, favorable; and yet English philolo- 
gists insist that we should write favourable, 
on the ground that we got the word from 
France. 

_ Itis noticeable that our substantival adjectives 
in able are distinguished from those that grow 
out of verbs active, and, on the other hand, as- 
similate to such as spring from verbs neuter, in 
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not suggesting themselves spontaneously.* Com- 
pare together, for trial, the theoretic imposition- 
able, dunnable, and conniveable. Unless recom- 
mended by euphoniousness and unquestionable 
utility, sucha wordas conniveable, or provideable= 
to be provided for, could never be annexed to 
our language as a fixture. 

Some of our substantival adjectives in able, 
such as exceptionable and objectionable, may 
possibly have owed their origin to something of 
an instinctive aversion to such forms as except- 
able=to be excepted to, objectable=to be objected 
to. It could not have been their harshness alone 
that made them ineligible; for we possess accept- 
able and rejectable. 

Whenever we have an adjective in able whose 
base is a word used both as a verb and as a sub 
stantive, it seems preferable to refer it to the 
former rather than to the latter. Take mnotice- 
able. To allege that it imports deserving of 
notice is inadequate as an e tion ; for 
notice is used, in this definition, elliptically, for 
receiving notice, a sense it does not possess when 
taken out of its phraseological connexion. And 
hence it appears that we should take noticeable 
to be equivalent to worthy of being noticed. And 
so in other cases. 

It will now be seen why I hold accountable, 
demurrable, laughable, and unsearchable to be of 
the same class with reliable. Unappealable, 
which I formerly remarked on, occurs in Dr. 
South ; and Mr. J. D. Coleridge—see the Pall 
Mall Gazette, Sept. 21, p. 5—is reported to have 
said, the other day, in a speech, that the books 
of the Bible ‘‘are of absolute and rr 
authority.” | Unappealably is used by De 
Quincey ; and appealable occurs in Howell’s 
‘** Letters.” A liveable house is spoken 
of in ‘* Remains of the late Mrs. Richard 
Trench,” &c., p. 50. And compare Hooker's 
analogous unsorrowed. Sir Thomas Browne’s 
wnquarrelable, to which a friend has called my 
attention, lends me no aid; as quarrel was, of 
old, a verb active, meaning quarrel with. By 
parity of reason, unrepentable (Pollok) and un- 
travellable are nothing to my purpose. 

Sir Edward Bulwer-Lytton — ‘‘ Night and 
Morning” (ed. 1851), p. 119—has written as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ Philip threw himself instinctively on 
the child, as if to protect him even from the 
wrath of the unshelterable fame.” As well might 
one talk of an unprotectable calamity, or of un- 
riddable rats. Here, in good sooth, is a veri- 
table monster, a concrete enormity, a very caput 
lupinum of a solecism. Let us hope that the 
flames entrusted to the pious feeding and fan- 
ning of the vestals of the new Guild of Litera- 
ture are more legitimate than those of the ‘‘un- 
shelterable”” order. ‘‘ It is a desperate under- 
ae an American writer has wittily ob- 
served, ‘‘ for a Frenchman to set up for obscure, 
mysterious, and transcendental. e words of 
his language will not lend their aid, and, like a 
flock of turkeys, refuse to travel after dark.” 
Whether we may say the same of English, or 
not, we recommend Sir Edward to take counsel 
with these turkeys whenever he feels a fit of fine 
writing coming on. 

Had William Taylor, of Norwich, taken the 
pains to collect and classify a few of our adjec- 
tives in able, he would never have laid down 
that ‘‘those words are impurely employed, to 
which an active sense is sometimes assigned. 
The Ephesian matron was a comfortable widow : 
but not Warm baths are most comfortable ; where 
comforting or comfortive is intended ”— Monthly 
Magazine, vol. xii. (1801), p. 100. Of course, 
if any one chose to run the risk of being mis- 
understood—a risk once incurred as regards 
answerable, suitable, &c., &c.—he might analogi- 
cally use comfortable to mean that may be com- 
Jorted, as he may use fashionable to mean 
that may be fashioned, or changeable to mean 
that may be changed. Comfortable, new or old, 
has abundant comparates. 

A copy of Walker’s ‘‘ Rhyming Dictionary,” 
or a set of ‘* Notes and Queries,” if at m 
elbow, would, doubtless, enable me to leave this 
letter less incomplete. But I must close it as it 
is.— Your obedient servant, F. H, 





* I see, since I wrote as above, that Mr. Marsh— 
*‘ Lectures on the English Language” (New York ed. of 
1860, p. 135)—declares, touching the termination able, that 
** the ear revolts at once at a new application of this end- 
ing.” Few, I suspect, will assent to this dictum ; and Mr. 
Marsh need not have travelled out of America to make the 
acquaintance of very recent words in able. Customable 
goods are everywhere called, in the United States, dutiable ; 
and the verb mail=post has generated mailable, a word 
which Americans every day apply to letters and news- 


papers. 
By the by, Mr. Marsh asserts, in his haste, that “the 

adjective reliable, in the sense of worthy of 

is altogether unidiomatic.” Neither does it bear the 

sense he gives it, nor does it violate idiom. A lax use, his, 

of *‘ unidiomatie,”’ surely. 
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ORIENTAL LOVE.* 


HAT will the new commentators on 

the Bible dv with Solomon’s Song ! 

Will they allow it to be a remnant of se- 
cular poetry? or will they rely upon the 
more than Origeniacal allegory, under cover 
of which it usually passes muster! Will 
it stand, as it now does, the voice appa- 
rently of one speaker? Or shall we see it 
divided into parts? and will our children 
glean from their Bibles their first ideas of 
dramatic literature? There is something 
to be said in favour of the latter view. 
The Psalms have some very secular bits, 
and we are not scandalized at them. Ju- 
venile chronology always begins with 
arithmetical puzzles about the kings of the 
Jews or the contemporaries of Methuselah. 
Why should not “Enter Solomon” and 
“Exit Shepherd” sanctify the somewhat 
profane directions of the stage? However 
this may come about, no scholar can refuse 
to admit that the Song of Songs has at 
least one matter-of-fact meaning—that 
various interlocutors, and perhaps a whole 
chorus, are introduced ; and that Solomon 
does not play the most interesting part in 
the piece. With the allegorical interpre- 
tation we do not intend to meddle. No- 
ing can be more fanciful than to assert 
that depths of meaning are to be found in 
the plainest statements, if only the investi- 
gator be spiritual enough to discern them. 
Let this doctrine once be allowed, the 
Bible is turned to an enigma. Its texts 
become like the sentences on the mystic 
sabres of Vathek, which changed every 


time the reader attempted to decipher | 


them. Modern Hebrew scholars have 
abandoned the vain attempt, and though 
the beards of the unsuccessful may wag in 
safety, their reputation for prudence can- 
not but suffer. 

It would be doing, however, too great 
violence to much excellent feeling, if we 
were to pronounce the Song of Songs to 
be a collection of erotic poems, as some 
have done, without any moral or reli- 
gious design whatever. That can be no 
collection of prurient ballads in which love 
is described to be strong as death, or in- 
exorable as the grave. We of the West 
are not prepared to find true affection 
tracing out its rugged paths in the seclusion 
of an Oriental harem. Our notion is that 
woman is there a mere slave, whose only 
virtue is obedience; and who commonly 
indulges in but one intrigue, which as 
commonly ends in death. 

But it is not all Orientals who cut every 
love-knot with the sword. If Solomon 
does appear as the victim of Cupid, or 
whatever might have been the Jewish 
equivalent, at all events he shows the 
magnanimity of a king. Following the 
version of Mr. Houghton, we find the 
monarch disdains to make any other use 
ef his power, than so far as it gives him 
the command of wealth. His comparisons, 
indeed, are royal, and such as might well 
befit the son of David. His father, perhaps, 
might have known from early experience 
how better to deal with a shepherd’s flame. 
But Solomon had been brought up in the 
purple ; so he ordered his new palanquin, 
and assumed the crown he wore on the 
day when he—the grandson of a shepherd 


* “ An Essay on the Song of Songs.” By the 
Rev. W. Houghton, M.A. (Triibner).—‘‘ The 
Song of Songs.” By the Author of ‘‘ The Des- 
tiny of the Human Race” (Partridge).—** The 
Sorrows of Han: A Chinese Tragedy.” By J. F. 
Davis (Murray, 1829). 

















—married the daughter of Pharaoh. 
When he speaks of sheep he can deal with 
nothing short of a whole flock ; but the 
Shulamite would most likely have com- 
pared herself to a pet ewe lamb. Perhaps 
there is an undercurrent of irony in this 
affectation of courtship ; but the Shulamite 
was proof against every temptation. The 
ladies of the seraglio celebrated in chorus 
the constancy of the villager, but they were 
probably not very sorry when she departed 
to join her rustic betrothed. 

The “Sorrows of Han” is a curious 
contrast to the loves of Solomon. The 
Chinese Emperor has ordered the most 
beautiful ladies in the empire to be col- 
lected for him. His minister executes the 
decree, but demands a present from the 
parents of each. The most beautiful of 
allis poor. She can give but little, and 
the minister revenges himself by showing 
a disfigured portrait of her to his master. 
Yuangte is, however, dissatisfied with the 
others. Roaming about his garden by 
night, he meets the injured lady, and makes 
her his bride. The perfidious minister 
receives sentence of death. He flies to 
the Khan of Tartary, and persuades him 
to demand the lady from the Emperor. 
The Emperor is unable to refuse, and the 
imperial pair have to part. The lady, 
however, casts herself into the stream 
which separates China from Tartary, and 
the repentant Khan gives up the minister, 
whose execution terminates the piece. 

The bass-note of both poems is the 
same—that sovereigns must submit to 
necessity like ordinary men. The fami- 
liarity which the Chinese functionaries use 
to the Emperor is in thorough keeping 


| with as much as we now know to be the 


custom of that court. Everything is made 
subordinate to State policy. The Emperor 
laments, but he obeys. The repose of his 
subjects a thousand miles off must not be 
sacrificed to the possession of a single 
female. To be the lord of many was here 
a decided misfortune. To demand a man’s 
solitary wife would have been too much 
even for an unfeeling Tartar to ask. ‘“ Be 
the thousands thine,-O Solomon !” says the 
Shulamite; and the Khan thinks, natu- 
rally enough, that his nominal liege can 
spare one out of a hundred. 

In dramatic effects, and in its situations, 
the Chinese tragedy is much superior; but it 


has no language at all equal to that of the | 


Hebrew. 
plaint in the latter is very striking. The 
Shulamite dreams indeed of her lover, and 
finds him not, but she does not dare to 
exclaim against the tyranny of the king ; 
and the shepherd seems only anxious that 
his beloved should not be woke up from 
her sleep. It is this feature above all 
others which has fostered the interpre- 
tation of the song being a religious epi- 
thalamium; but it is susceptible of an 
ordinary explanation. Either it is under- 
stood at once that Solomon is not in ear- 
nest, or the poet was unwilling to dash the 
wine of the song of love with the bitter 
waters of even a transitory despair. Solo- 
mon does little more than repeat himself ; 
and the shepherd waits with the greatest 
composure the deliverance of his bride. 
In neither case do we gather that the se- 
clusion of the harem was very complete. 
The chorus of townsmen hail Solomon 
when royally caparisoned to act the lover ; 
the shepherd serenades his spouse under 
the windows of the palace in Jerusalem ; 
and the ministers of Yuangte must have 
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The total absence of all com- | 


known the features of the princess as well 
as we do those of our Queen. 

It is singular that of the two the one 
which has by far the most religious character 
should be the Chinese. The hope of a future 
state, and the prospect of rejoining her 
lover beyond the grave, are distinctly in- 
voked by the princess; whereas the 
Hebrew, with that mysterious indifference 
to futurity so universal in the Old Testa- 
ment, is occupied entirely with present 
happiness. ‘The powers above are called 
to witness the hard fate of the Imperial 
lover ; but Solomon seems to think that if 
his magnificence cannot vanquish a pea- 
sant, there is no use in calling any Deity 
to help him. 

** Monarchs,” says the poet, “seldom sue 
in vain ;” nor do they generally bear such 
repulses as they get very philosophically. 
But Sclomon does not seem to have taken 
his refusal very much to heart. If the 
book be really a fragment of secular poetry,, 
its choice was dictated by no common 
sagacity. The songs and tales about 
Solomon must have been numberless. Yet 
surely his wisdom was shown far more in 
his easy retreat from the [indulgence of a 
useless passion, than in all the tricks legend 
represents him as playing upon the Queen 
of Sheba, or in the power which he was, 








A CoRRESPONDENT writes as follows : ‘‘In Miss 
Berry’s ‘Journal’ (vol. iii., p. 31) is the following 
entry, dated Saturday, July 9, 1814: ‘In the 
evening at Lady Castlereagh’s. At the foot of the 
staircase we met Bliicher, who came with Lord 
Stuart from Carlton House, and Bliicher being the 
worse for it, had great difficulty in getting up 
stairs.’ I recollect seeing in MS. some lines by 
Moore, celebrating a convivial meeting at Carl- 
ton House, srebebiy this one of Saturday, the 
9th July, when Bliicher dined with the Prince 


ry‘ 


Regent. The pasquinade began— 

Oh wine is the thing to make veterans tell 

Of their deeds and their triumphs—and punch does 
as well; 

As the Regent and Bliicher, that sober old pair, 

Fully proved t’other night when they supped—you know 
where; 

and ended with the words — 

And the Marshall cried, “‘ charge,” and the bumpers went 
round, 

Till the fat toilet-veteran sank on the ground ; 

And old Bliicher triumphantly crowed from his seat 

To see one worthy potentate more at his feet ! 

I have not seen the verses in print. They were 

probably written for the Morning Chronicle.” 


We hear that an aeronautic society is in 
course of formation. Mr. Glaisher is to be one 
Its object will be to make 


of the council. 
aerial experiments. 
Tue Wiltshire Archzological Society made 
their annual visit to Stonehenge last Tues- 
day week, when Dr. Thurnam, of Devizes, 
gave on the spot a most interesting account 
of what was known respecting the stones, 
and the various changes which had taken 
place within the memory of man. Im re- 
ference to the projected raising of the trilithon 
and altar-stone, which he said had been sug- 
gested by the British Association, and which had. 
brought their society intosomuch notoriety within 
the last few months, he was of opinion that it 
might have been done without endangermg the 
structure in the least. If they had choot the 
matter in the hands of competent engineers, he 
was of opinion that the altar-stone might have 
been undermined in the way suggested, and 
been the means of eliciting much valuable in- 
formation, without endangering its safety. He 
referred briefly to the different excavations that 
had been made, and stated that he had heard 
that when the present Mr. E. Antrobus, M.P., 
came of age, an officer of the name of Beamish 
made an excavation under the stones, and de- 
sited a bottle containing a report of the fact. 
With regard to the “ L.V.” and sickle which 
were cut upon the fallen trilithon, the Doetor 
acknowledged that the matter had been satis- 
factorily cleared u by the exertions of Mr. 





| Kemm and Mr. Zillwood, of Amesbury, who 
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had ascertained that the figures had been cut by 
a travelling mason. It was very satisfactory 
that the matter had been so cleared up. 


A sERIEs of articles on English literature, by 
M. Jules Vallés, has been commenced in the 
Courrier du Dimanche. 

A Hauirax telegram published on Monday 
mentions the disappearance of the buoys placed 
to mark the spot where the Atlantic telegraph 
cable was lost. 

A socrety of French historical antiquaries 
meet once a month at Metz, with the avowed 
purpose of rehabilitating Joan of Arc, by proving 
that she was not burnt at all, but was married, 
had children, and died quietly at Metz. They 
have already published one extract from the 
Mercure Galant of October, 1686, edited by 
Vizé, from which it appears that one Father 
Vignier, of the Oratory, discovered at Metz, 
and had transcribed before a notary public, a 
manuscript which states that in 1436 Joan came 
to Metz, where her two brothers met her, and at 
once recognized her, though they thought she 
had been burnt long ago. Then, to test her, 
‘‘lui donna le Sieur Nicolle un cheval, le Sieur 
Aubert Roulle un chaperon, le Sieur Grognet 
une épée, et ladite pucelle sauta sur le cheval 
trés-lestement,” at the same time telling Nicolle 
a thing or two which proved her identity to his 
satisfaction at any rate. By-and-bye she marries 
Mons. des Armoises, chevalier; and Father 
Vignier is lucky enough to find the very 
marriage contract, dated 1436. These antiquaries 
meet to dine, no less than to trace out all about 
the Pucelle, and call themselves ‘‘ La Societé du 
Banquet Jehanne d’Are.” 


WE understand there will be an examination 
at Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, on October 
10, in natural science (electricity, chemistry, 
geology, anatomy) for two scholarships, of the 
annual value of 40/. each. It will be open to all 
students who are not entered at the University, 
the only requisite being the ability to pass a 
certain examination in classics and mathematics. 
Successful candidates will enter at the College, 
and may pursue their medical or other studies 
in the University. Further information may be 
obtained of the Rey. J. Ellis, Tutor of the 
College. 

THE examinations for fellowships on the found- 
ation of Trinity College commenced on Thurs- 
day, in the College Hall. There are six vacan- 
cies, and there are about sixteen aspirants to fill 
them. The two friends who accompanied Mr. 
Purkiss on the day of his death are both dis- 
tinguished graduates of 1864; the one, Mr. Cock- 
shott, having been fourth wrangler, and the 
other, Mr. Gillespie, tenth wrangler, and second- 
class classic. Both are candidates for fellow- 
ships. 


FENIAN literature will some day be looked 
upon with curiosity. We therefore mention a 
amphlet entitled ‘‘ A Brief Declaration of Irish 
wriefs; a Publication of the Irish National 
League.” The Osservatore Romano, from which 
we copy the title, in noticing the pamphlet, after 
an introductory paragraph in which it says 
‘*Fenianism is a kind of Irish national com- 
mittee,” quotes from the ‘‘ Declaration” the 
complaints contained in the seventh, eighth, and 
eleventh paragraphs regarding the Church, the 
electoral law, and the contribution of taxes, and 
winds up with the following remark: ‘‘ We are 
not in general very benevolent towards national 
committees ; but when they do rot hide them- 
selves under an anonymous shadow, but act and 
speak on their own responsibility without ex- 
patiating in the platonic fields of political senti- 
mentalism, we deem it plausible and suitable to 
take account of them, and to afford them the 
tribute of publicity.” 


Huneary has hitherto had no literary journal 
of its own. We therefore welcome cordially 
five numbers received of Uj Korszak (the New 
Era), which commenced in July last. Amongst 
the contributors is the celebrated traveller, Her- 
mann Vambéry. The editor, Count Koloman 
Lazar, is well known as an ornithologist, and 
the proprietor, Julius Schwarz, as a geologist. 
Other contributors, all men of considerable 
literary standing, are MM. Franz Toldy, Lutter, 
Ronay, Vadnay, Hensslmann, &c. Amongst 
German contributors and correspondents is A. 
Brehm, who furnishes a paper on the seasons of 
inner Africa. An English lady, Miss Selina 
Gaye, gives a sketch of English life in a country 
town; and Mr. Blake asoutess upon an- 


thropology. The paper is printed on a double 
sheet in royal quarto, and in texture and typo- 
graphy leaves nothing to be desired. the 
contents consists of reviews of new books, papers 








upon art and science, geography and travels, 
original correspondence, &c., literary and home 
gossip, bibliography, and proceedings of scientific 
bodies, and a feuilleton. Uj Korszak has, as it 
deserves, our best wishes for its success. 

WE have received a circular of proposals for 
starting a new company, to be entitled ‘‘ The 
London Library Company (Limited),”’ capital 
150,000/., in 6,000 shares at 25/. each. The 
company is formed for the purpose of ac- 
quirmg the business of the ‘‘ Library Com- 
pany ” and the businesses of other libraries, and 
for extending the library system throughout the 
United Kingdom and elsewhere. The purchase 
of copyrights, and the publication and sale of 
books, form part of the scheme. 

Ir is said that Mr. Benjamin, ex-Confederate 
Secretary of State, who is an eminent and 
eloquent lawyer, intends to join the English Bar. 


On Wednesday, the 13th inst., according to The 
Sunderland Herald, an extraordinary and re- 
markably interesting discovery was made at the 

tyhope Colliery by some workmen —— in 
quarrying in the limestone rock. The rock was 
blasted, and in removing the loosened fragments 
of rock the workmen came upon a large quantity 
of bones, including several human skulls, nume- 
rous skulls of other animals, such as foxes, 
badgers, &c., and a great number of human and 
other bones. The place where the bones were 
found was about twenty feet below the surface, 
and about thirty feet within the bank. The ap- 
pearances indicated that there had been a cavity 
in the rock, which had at one time been filled 
with water, but there appears no means of ac- 
counting for the presence of the skulls and bones 
except that they were washed into the hollow of 
the rock many centuries ago. 


An Italian fortnightly review, on the plan of 
the Revue des Deux Mondes, will shortly appear 
at Florence, under the revived title of the 
Anthologia Italiana, a journal suppressed by the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany some thirty years ago. 


Tue late Dr. Barry, Inspector-General of 
Military Hospitals, was found after his death to 
beawoman. The Carlisle Examiner says that 
the fact was suspected during life by reason of 
voice, stature, and beardless face, but that Dr. 
Barry was very haughty and bold, having given 
more than one challenge to a duel. 

Ln a letter to The Guardian, Mr. John Flint 
thus describes the grave of the author of ‘‘ The 
Essays of Elia.” He says: ‘I shall assume 
that the visitor to Edmonton Churchyard enters 
by the gate which is nearest to the ‘ Rose and 
Crown Inn.’ The gate.is always open. He 
must then take the footpath on his left hand, 
which passes by the north side of the church, 
and then starts off to the left again. Going a 
short distance, he will see the gravestone on his 
right ; the grave lies between two gravel paths. 
Nearto Lamb’s grave, and on its right, is asolidly- 
built stone monument to ‘Gideon Rippon, of 
Eagle House, Edmonton, and the Bank of 
England ; on its left is an iron grave-rail with 
raised letters, which rail is to the memory of 
Mrs. Sarah Warner and four children who died 
in their infancy. But what shall I say of the 
grave of Charles and Mary Lamb? It is over- 
shadowed by Gideon Rippon’s monument, trodden 
down and partly covered by nettles. This ought 
not to be its state. The lines which are on 
Lamb’s gravestone were written by Wordsworth. 


I transcribe them :— 

To the Memory of Charles Lamb. Died 27th December, 
1834, aged 59. 

Farewell, dear Friend ; that smile, that harmless mirth, 

No more shall gladden our domestic hearth ; 

That rising tear with pain forbid to flow, 

Better than words, no more assuage our woe ; 

That hand outstretched, from smal! but well-earned store, 

Yield succour to the destitute no more. 

Yet art chou not all lost: thro’ many an age, 

With sterling sense and humour, shall thy page 

Win many an English bosom, pleased to see 

That old and happier vein revived in thee. 

This for our earth. And if with friends we share 

Our joys in heaven, we hope to meet thee there. 


The remaining words on the stone are: ‘ Also 





Mary Ann Lamb, sister of the above, born 
3rd December, 1767; died 20th May, 1847.” 
Mr. Flint suggests a public subscription to raise 
a monument over the remains of Charles Lamb 
and his sister. 

In a letter addressed to The Daily News, under 
date of the 14th inst., Mr. Murray states that 
**the Commentary on the Bible suggested by the 
Speaker, and inaugurated by the Archbishop of 
York and other bishops and divines, far from 
being abandoned, is making steady progress ; 
some portion of the work being already in type. 
The scholars and divines engaged upon it have 
felt that a speedy publication was quite subordi- 
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nate to the proper and thorough execution of so 
momentous a design.” 

Mount Oiympvts is soon likely to be the scene 
of English enterprise, a coal mine having been 
discovered at its foot, for the working of which 
a company is said be in the course of formation. 

WE believe there is no foundation for the 
report that Westminster School is to be removed. 
to the neighbourhood of Henley-on-Thames. 
Such removal would be a serious loss to the 
‘*Town Boys.” 

Tue Australian papers bring news of the 
destruction of the beautiful Roman Catholie 
Cathedral, at Sydney, on June 29. 

In Edinburgh, the Zelipse, a small journal 
very similar to the Owl, will continue to be 
published during the Edinburgh season. 


Count Bere has engaged a Russian man of 
letters to write the history of the Polish insur- 
rection. 

On the 2lst instant, the statue of the poet 
Uhland was unveiled at Stuttgart with great 
ceremony. Herr Maier, of Tiibimgen, an old 
friend of the poet, read some verses which he 
had composed for the occasion, and several of 
Uhland’s most popular songs were sung. The 
proceedings concluded with Arndt’s well-known 
song of the ‘* Vaterland.” 

Tue Temple Church will be re-opened for 
Divine service to-morrow, October 1. 

ABUNDANT truffles and a wonderful vintage 
will make of 1865 a red-letter year in the 
gourmet’s calendar. 

The salvage portion of the library of the late 
Earl of Charlemont was sold by auction on 
Wednesday, by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, 
and Hodge. Amongst the books were copies of 
Pynson’s 1525 edition of Lord Berner’s transla- 
tion of Froissart ; of Treveris’s Higden’s Poly- 
chronicon of 1527 ; of Weever’s Ancient Funeral 
Monuments of 1631, on large paper; of John 
Taylor, the Water Poet's, Works of 1630 ; of 
Purchas’s Pilgrims of 1625-6, in 5 vols.; and 
of the Boccaccio, of the Gregorii of Venice of 
1492, with the text unmutilated. 

Mr. SrrRaAHAN will publish immediately : 
‘*Man and the Gospel,” discourses by Thomas. 
Guthrie, D.D. ; ‘‘ Miscellanies, from the Col- 
lected Writings of Edward lIrvimg;” ‘Six 
Months Among the Charities of Europe,” by 
John De Liefde ; ‘‘ Sermons and Expositions,” 
by the late John Robertson, D.D., Glasgow 
Cathedral ; ‘‘ Reminiscences of a Highland 
Parish,” by Norman Macleod, D.D.; ‘‘Citoyenne 
Jacqueline : a Woman’s Lot in the Great French 
Revolution,” by Sarah Tytler; and ‘* Family 
Prayers for the Christian Year,” by Dean 
Alford. 

ARTEMUS WARD, the American humorist, 
who promises to lecture here during the coming 
winter, has issued a new book detailing his 
adventures amongst the Mormons, which is 
published by Mr. Hotten, of Piccadilly. The 
00k is edited by Mr. E. P. Hingston, a gentle- 
man who accompanied *‘A. Ward,” with his 
‘‘unparalleled show,” through the Mormon 
territory and California, and in an introduction 
the editor gives some curious particulars of the 
social condition and abominations of Mormonism. 

THE St. Clement Danes Improvement Act of 
last session has just been printed. It provides. 
for the removal of a portion of the north side of 


| the Strand, between the two churches, leaving, 


| intact. 


however, the Strand Hotel Company’s premises: 
It also provides for the widening of 
Wych-street. 


Henry O'CLARENcCE McCartuy, Deputy 


_ Head Center, Fenian Brotherhood (says the eu 





York Tribune), died in Minnesota, a few days. 
since, and was buried at St. Louis, Mo., on the 
3rd inst., amid imposing ceremonies. It appears, 
from the same authority, that the Fenians held 
a large meeting in Troy, on the 4th inst., at 
which John Morrisey was present, spoke, and 
contributed 1,000 dols. 

In the vicinity of Costa Rica a pearl fishery 
is about to be established. About twelve years 
ago the discovery was made of pearl-mussel 
banks of great magnitude, which stretch them- 
selves along the coast of Chirignifor miles. The 
earls are said to be both large and abundant, 
sut unfortunately the waters abound with 
sharks. However, a diving-bell of a peculiar 
construction has been invented, and it is hoped 
that it will be a sufiicient protection to the 
divers. 

Mr. Simpnry BLANSHARD announces a new 
work, ‘‘ Yesterday and To-Day in India.” 

Messrs. ALFRED Mame et Fits, of Tours, 
will publish in November, “ La Sainte Bible, 
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d’aprés la Vulgate Traduction Nouvelle, avec les 
Dessins de Gustave Doré,” in two volumes folio, 
splendidly illustrated with 230 large historical 
compositions by Gustave Doré, and having each 

ornamented with woodcut borderings and 
other illustrations by Giaconnelli. The price 
will be 200 francs. 

Tue Abbé Moigno has translated Professor 
Tyndal’s lecture on Radiation into French. Two 
livraisons of the Abbé Moigno’s ‘‘ Résumé Oral 
du Progrés Scientifique et Industriel,” for 1865-66, 
are now ready. 

At the present moment M. C. Muquardt, of 
Brussels, issues an interesting volume of Belgian 
memoirs, the first of a series : ‘‘ Les Fondateurs 
de la Monarchie Belge,” containing ‘‘ Joseph 
Lebeau, d’aprés des Documents Inédits, par 
Théodore Juste,” author of the ‘‘ Histoire du 
Congrés National de Belgique, ou de la Fondation 
de la Monarchie Belge (1830-31).” 

THE Melbourne Argus, of the 29th of July, states 
that an expedition has just started from Victoria 
into the interior of the Australian continent, 
to solve the mystery of the life or death of Dr. 
Ludwig Leichhardt and the brave men who with 
him, in 1848, started from the settled districts 

of Queensland to endeavour to cross the con- 
tinent to the Gulf of Carpentaria, and who have 
never since been heard of. An appeal was made 
to the public by the ladies’ committee ; the 
result was that subscriptions to the amount of 
900/. were raised. The Victorian and South 
Australian Governments have contributed each 
500/.; the Queensland Government has con- 
tributed 1,0007. The Sydney Government in- 
tends to double private subscriptions. The 
Governors of Victoria, New South Wales, and 
Queensland, as well as Sir W. Denison, have 
contributed towards the expedition fund. The 
party engaged to conduct the search consists of 
eleven persons, all accustomed to bush life, and 
mostly of middle age. None of them, however, 
except the leader and surgeon, have been in pre- 
vious exploring parties. They take with them 
comparatively little provisions, as a sufficient 
supply will be brought from Queensland to meet 
them at the sources of the Thomson River. 
. Mr. M‘Intyre takes the command, and has 
‘offered to conduct the search during two 
ears for 3,000/. The expedition started from 

r. Donald Campbell’s station, Bullock Creek, 
on the 3rd of July last, and the party at starting 
numbered seven men, besides Dr. Murray, forty- 
two horses, and fourteen camels. 

As regards the rights of authorsand publishers, 
the curious question has lately been raised in 
Paris, which will shortly be submitted to a judi- 
cial tribunal, whether a publisher who has 
already begun the publication of a book is justi- 
fied in stopping it on the ground that the work 
is political and may expose him to prosecution. 
Tn the present case, the book is ‘‘L Histoire de 
Robespierre,” by M. Hamel. One volume of it 
has appeared, and the publishers refuse to issue 
the second, being deterred by the late sentences 
in the case of M. Tridon’s ‘‘ Hébertistes,” and 
some other recent works of a similar kind. M. 
Hamel, on the other hand, declares that his 
work is historical, not political, and is deter- 
mined to bring the affair before a court of law. 


*‘Grus STREET” was new-named ‘ Milton 
Street,” to get rid of disagreeable associations, 
not to honour our great epic poet, who never 
dwelt in it. In Paris the ‘‘ Rue des Ecuries 
d’Artois” is in future to be called the ‘Rue 
Alfred de Vigny,” who lived there for forty 
years, to render homage to the poet’s memory, 
and hand down to posterity the spot upon which 
he resided. Why have we nothing of the sort 
‘amongst us? Sir Isaac Newton’s house in St. 
Martin’s Street is falling to decay ; Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s is an auction room ; Hogarth’s has 
disappeared too ; and Mrs. Moore, the widow of 
the poet, the ‘‘ Bessie’ of his verse, died on the 
4th instant at Sloperton Cottage, a residence en- 
deared to him in his lifetime by many painful 
and pleasant recollections. It would be a grace- 
ful tribute to the memory of our great lyric poet 
if the small estate were purchased by public sub- 
scription, and held in trust as a home of refuge 
for overworked and impoverished men of letters. 


A MAnx clergyman, the Rev. W. Gill, gives 


the following explanation of the term ‘‘ Fenian,” 
from Dr. Kelly’s ‘‘ Manx and English Dic- 


tionary,” a work written in 1766, but only now 
committed to the press: ‘ Feniaght, s., pi. 
Fenee, a champion, hero, giant. This word, in 
the plural, is agg used to signify invaders, 
os oman an ers, which inclines me to suppose 
that these Fenee were either the Feni of Ireland 
(for so were the inhabitants of Ulster called) or 
the Poni or Pheenicians of Carthage. The 


“ment,” by H. Bour 











stories told of the prowess and size of these 
giants are wonderful. (Irish, fiann Ein, a kind 
of militia.)” 

QvuEEN Emma of the Sandwich Islands is 
about to visit the Isle of Wight, and during her 
residence in the island she will pay a visit to 
Mr. Alfred Tennyson, at Freshwater. 


Dr. J. D. Hooker succeeds his father in the 
directorship of the Royal Botanic Gardens at 
Kew. 

A MONUMENT recently erected at Dannenberg 
to the memory of one of Theodor Kéner’s com- 
panions in arms commemorates a curious event 
in German history. The inscription on the monu- 
ment (which is in the form of a pyramid, eleven 
feet high) tells the story : ‘‘ Ellonora Prochaska, 
known as one of the Liitzow Rifle Volunteers, 
by the name of Augustus Renz, born at Potsdam 
on the 11th March, 1785, received a fatal wound 
in the battle of the Gohrde, on the 15th Septem- 
ber, 1813, died at Dannenberg on the 5th October, 
1813. She fell exclaiming, ‘Herr Lieutenant, [ am 
awoman !’ See ‘ Forster’s History of the War of 
Liberation,’ vol. i., p. 858. Dannenberg, Septem- 
ber 16, 1865.” 

CRAMER'S guinea musical subscription, by 
which pa, are entitled to select and 
retain five guineas’ worth of their sheet music, 
is intended to obviate the inconvenience and 
trouble attending the present library subscription 
system, which necessitates the frequent change 
and return of parcels of music. Cramer and Co.’s 
guinea subscription thus enables private families 
to acquire, at a small outlay, a permanent col- 
lection of valuable music in every branch. 


Messrs. CHURCHILL’s literary announcements 
for the season include ‘‘ The Principles and 
Practice of Medical Jurisprudence,” with 176 
wood engravings, by Alfred 8, Taylor, M.D., 
F.R.S. ;—‘* An Essay on Excision of the Knee- 
joint,” with coloured plates, by the late P. C. 
Price, F.R.C.S.E. ; with memoir of the author, 
and notes, by Henry Smith, F.R.C.S. ;— 
‘*Clinical Lectures on the Treatment of Frac- 
tures of the Limbs,” with plates by J. Sampson 
Gamgee, Surgeon to the Queen’s se a Bir- 
mingham ;—‘‘ History of a Successful Case of 
Amputation at the Hip-joint,” by the same 
author (the limb 48in. in circumference, 99Ibs. 
weight), with four photographs ;—‘‘ The Cattle 
Plague ; or, Contagious Typhus in Horned Cattle: 
its History, Pathology, Diagnosis, and Treat- 
ignon, M.D., Paris ;—‘‘ On 
the Pathology and Treatment of Diseases of the 
Joints,” with engravings, by Holmes Coote, 
F.R.C.S., Surgeon to, and Lecturer on Surgery 
at, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital ;—‘*A Manual 
of the Diseases of the Skin,” by Alex. Balmanno 
Squire, M.B., Surgeon to the West London Dis- 
pensary for Diseases of the Skin, Lecturer at 
St. Mary’s Hospital Medical School ;—‘‘ New 
Observations on the Structure and Action of 
Nerves, and on Inflammation,” with numerous 

lates, by Lionel S. Beale, M.B., F.R.S., Pro- 
essor of Physiology in King’s College, London ; 
—‘‘Clubfoot : its Causes, Pathology, and Treat- 
ment” (the Jacksonian Prize Essay for 1864), by 
William Adams, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the Royal 
Orthopedic ‘and Great Northern Hospitals ;— 
‘oA Theoretical Inquiry into the Physical Cause 
of Epidemic Diseases,” accompanied with copious 
tables, by Alexander Hamilton Howe, M.D. ;— 
‘¢ A Practical Treatise on Diseases of the Skin” 
(with coloured plates), by George Nayler, 
F.R.C.S. ;—‘‘ A Treatise on Idiocy and its Cog- 
nate Affections,” by J. Langdown H. Down, 
M.D. London, M.K.C.P. London ; Physician to 
the Asylum for Idiots, &c. ;—‘‘ Of Some of the 
Causes and Effects of Valvular Disease of the 
Heart” (Croonian Lectures for 1865), with en- 

avings, by Thomas B. Peacock, M.D., 


F.R.C.P., Physician to St. Thomas’s Hospital, - 


and to the Hospital for Diseases of the Chest, 
Victoria Park ;—‘‘ Lectures on Mental Diseases,” 
by W. H. O. Sankey, M.D. London ;—‘‘ The 
Medical Directory of the United Kingdom for 
1866 ;”"—‘*The Year-book of Pharmacy; a 
Practical and Analytical Summary of Researches 
in Practical Pharmacy, Materia Medica, and 
Chemistry during the Year 1865 ;” comprising 
a list of new formule, English and Foreign, an 
account of improvements in pharmaceutical pro- 
cesses and of substances newly introduced into 
medicine ; edited by Charles H. Wood, F.C.S., 
and Charles Sharp ;—‘‘On Psoriasis and Lepra,” 
with chromo-lithograph, by Dr. M‘Call Ander- 
son, Physician to the Dispensary for Skin 
Diseases, Glasgow ;—‘‘ The Constitutional In- 
fluence and ey oe Mg 
by H G. Wright, M.D., M.R.C.P., i- 
as to the Renerien Hospital for Walon + 
‘*The Oracles of God: an Attempt at a Re-in- 
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terpretation ;” Part I., The Revealed Cosmos, 
by Henry F. A. Pratt, M.D. ;—*‘ Dyspepsia : 
its Pathology, Diagnosis, and Treatment,” by 
Balthazar W. Foster, M.D., F.L.S., Professor of 
Clinical Medicine in Queen’s College, Birming- 
ham ; — ‘‘ Orthopraxy: a Manual of the 
Mechanical Treatment of Deformities, Debilities, 
and Deficiencies of the Human Body” (with 
numerous engravings), by Heather Bigg, Assoc. 
Inst. C.E., Anatomical Mechanician to the 
Queen. 

Messrs. Moxon announce a quarto edition of 
‘** Enoch Arden,” illustrated with pre-Raphaelite 
designs by Mr. Arthur Hughes; a novel en- 
titled ‘*See-Saw,” by Francesco Abati, edited 
by Mr. Winwood Reade, author of ‘‘ Savage 
Africa ;’ a new volume of poems by Mr. Stigant ; 
a Life of Charles Lamb, by Mr. Proctor ; ‘“ Barry 
Cornwell ;” a re-issue of Mrs. Fanny Kemble’s 
poems, with others now first printed; selec- 
tions from the works of William Wordsworth, 
and ‘‘ A Critical Essay on the Life and Works 
of the late Poet Laureate,” by Frances Turner 
Palgrave ; ‘‘ Lancelot, with Sonnets and Ver- 
sicles,” by William Fulford, M.A. ; and a re- 
issue of illustrated editions of Tennyson’s 
‘**Princess,” Keats’ Poems, and Tupper’s 
‘** Proverbial Philosophy ;” ‘‘ Chastelard, a 
Tragedy,” by Algernon C. Swinburne, and a 
new and cheaper edition of ‘‘ Atalanta in Caly- 
don,” by the same author. 

Messrs. MACMILLAN and Co. have just issued 
a second edition of ‘‘ Lady Duff Gordon’s Letters 
from Egypt,” a book which promises, accord- 
ing to the Times, to become as popular as 
** Kothen.” They are also about to publish a 
second edition of Mr. Palgrave’s “Travels in 
Arabia,” which is already out of print. The 
same publishers announce a long list of books in 
the press, amongst which we notice a translation 
of ‘* Le Pére Céleste ;” the series of lectures, by 
Professor Naville, which produced so much ex- 
citement when delivered in Geneva; ‘‘A De- 
fence of Fundamental Truth,” by Dr. M ‘Cosh, 
in reply to Mr. Mill ; ‘‘The Economic Position 
of the British Labourer,” by Professor Fawcett, 
the newly-elected member for Brighton; and a 
‘* System of Medicine,” edited by Dr. Reynolds, 
articles being contributed by Drs. Bennett, Gull, 
Jenner, Parkes, Pavy, and others. This last is 
to form three volumes, and the first is announced 
as nearly ready. 

THE Deutsches Museum, No. 38, gives ‘* Why 
Richmond Became the Capital of Secession ;’— 
the Magazin fiir Literatur des Auslandes, No. 
38, ‘‘John Stuart Mill on Representative 
yovernment ;’ — the Europa, No. 39, ‘*The 
Theatre at Weimer in the Days of Géithe ;’— 
and the Ausland, No. 37, ‘* The Jews in 
England ;” Obituary of ‘‘ Sir William Jackson 
Hooker ;” ‘‘ The Stereoscope a Remedy for 
Squinting ;’ ‘‘ East African Travel ;’ ‘‘ Mining 
in Great Britain in 1864;’ and ‘Springs in 
the New Red Sandstone in England.” 








ARCHAEOLOGY AND NUMISMATICS. 


N the August number of the Revue Archéolo- 
gique there is a short notice of the Grotte de 
la Chaise, by MM. Bourgeois and Delaunay. 
This grotto is situated in the parish of Vouthon 
(Charente), on the property of M. Arthur de 
Bodard. In the midst of red sand, yellow clay, 
cinders, coal, and pebbles were found engraved 
flints, burnt bones, some broken, transformed 
into instruments, and adorned with figures of 
animals. The bones most common are those of 
the horse, reindeer, and bison, The bear ( Ursus 
speleus) and wild boar are only represented by 
three teeth, the hyena by only two, and the 
rhinoceros by the last upper jaw-tooth and an 
astragalos. Some interesting details are entered 
into, and the paper concludes with the following 
philosophic reflection: ‘‘ As high as we can 
mount in the history of man by science, we meet 
with the idea of utility which has produced 
industry, and the idea of beauty which has 
given birth to art. The people cotemporary 
with the mammoth, as those he engraved the 
silex of Saint-Acheul and of Abbeville, were not 
then, in an intellectual point of view, so akin to 
the ape—so pithecoid, as they now call it, as 
the materialist school would wish them to be. 
Between the anthropoid ape, who only knows how 
to search his food, and man, who possesses 
westhetic ideas, there is a great abyss.” 

There is also the first part of an extremely 
curious paper by M. Daremberg, on the medical 
archeology of Homer. In it discusses the 
condition of the doctors, the anatomical know- 
ledge of Homer, and the physiology of life. The 
second part will contain an account of the surgery 
and medicine employed. 
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A Gallo-Roman cemetery has recently been 
examined between Blainville and Damelediéres. 
Several terra-cotta vases, of different sizes, in 
some of which were the remains of cooked food, 
fragments of glass vases, Roman bronze coins of 
the Upper Empire, bronze buckles, burnt bones, 
&c., have been discovered. A few months since, 
within the enclosure of the old castle of Blain- 
ville, there was also found a Gaulish axe, in 
silex, of large size and of beautiful preserva- 
tion. It is deposited in the public library of 
Lunéville. 

A Merovingian cemetery has been opened at 
Pommiers, near Soissons. M. Calland, the 
librarian of the town of Soissons, has sent a 
report of the proceedings to M. de Saulcy. He 
considers (1) that this cemetery was for the 
benefit of a Frankish population, residing in the 
neighbourhood, and having wives and children, 
of whom the remains can be distinguished in the 
midst of other interments ; (2) that the popula- 
tion was a military one, as indicated by the arms 
and numerous breast-plates of centurions found 
in the tombs. A population purely agricultural 
could not have established itself upon this 
gravelly soil, called les Sablons, on account of 
its aridity. From its strategic specy: on the 
contrary, the place suits admirably for a military 
post, destined to —, near Soissons, the im- 
portant road which from Lyons leads to the sea ; 
and (3) that the total absence of Merovingian 
coins and the rarity of Christian signs go far 
towards assigning the period of this military 
occupation to the early portion of the reign of 
Clovis. 

The Rev. Churchill Babington, B.D., Disney 
Professor of Archeology in the University of 
Cambridge, has published his ‘* Introductory 
Lecture on Archzology.” Considering that he 
had only six weeks’ time in which to get ready 
this as well as five other lectures, in order that the 
academical year should not pass over without 
any lectures being delivered by the Disney Pro- 
fessor, he may certainly be congratulated on the 
manner in which he has performed his task. His 
aim has been, as he states, ‘‘ to bring under re- 
view the rude implements and weapons of pri- 
meval man ; the colossal structures of civilized 


man in Egypt and India ; the strangely-com- 
ounded palace sculptures of Assyria and 
Bab lonia ; the exquisitely-ornamented columns 


of Persian halls; the massive architecture of 
Pheenicia ; the Gothic-like rock-tombs of Lycia ; 
the lovely temples and incomparable works of 
art of every kind, great and small, of Greece ; 
the military impress of Roman conquest ; the 
mediwval works of art in ivory, in enamel, in 
glass painting, as well as its glorious architectural 
remains, connecting the middle ages with our own 
times.” Truly indeed a eo field, and one of 
which, in the limited space of a lecture, it is im- 
possible to give more than the ‘‘ outlines of the 

eat entirety of the relics of the ages that have 
or ever passed away.” Speaking of the science 
of coins, Professor Babington says: ‘‘ Numis- 
matics are the epitome of all archeological know- 
ledge, and any one who is versed in this study 
must by necessity be more or less acquainted 
with many others also.” To those who ask the 
value of the science, one has but to allude to the 
case of Bactria. From coins, and from coins 
almost alone, is obtained a succession of kings, 
commencing with the Greek series in the third 
century B.C., continuing with various dynasties 
of Indian language and religion, till we come 
down to the Mohammedan conquest. Professor 
Babington has also given some very pertinent re- 
marks on the qualifications necessary for an 
archeologist, together with some observations on 
the pleasures and advantages resulting from his 
pursuits. 

The celebrated collection of antiquities and 
coins belonging to the Santangelo family have 
been purchased for the Royal Museum by the 
town of Naples. ‘The collection of coins is espe- 
cially rich in silver pieces of Magna Grecia and 
of Sicily. 

The Cabinet of Medals at Paris is at present 
shut, and all its treasures are being removed to 
anew building. It appears that the old room 
was decorated with rich wainscoting, and that 
on the walls were hung pictures of Boucher, 
Vanloo, Natoire, and Ary Scheffer; and it is 
much feared that they will not be transferred to 
the new medal-room. 


The generosity of private individuals towards 
public museums is not confined only to England 
and France. Some Eigse mye gifts have been made 
to the coin cabinet of Yale College, New Haven, 
in Connecticut, one of the principal universities 
of North America. Catalogues of the collection 
are from time to time issued, and the last one 
includes coins which have been added to the 














different series from August, 1863, to February, 
1865. It has been drawn up by Mr. Fisk Brewer. 
The peculiarity of the catalogue consists in the 
endeavour to transcribe the Greek names as exact 
as possible; for instance, Sikilia, Thrakia, Kili- 
kia, &c.; but the system is not altogether carried 
out. It will be remembered that Mr. Freeman, 
in his ‘‘ History of Federal Government,” adopted 
this mode of spelling; and the same proper-name 
orthography was closely followed by the Hon. 
J. L. Warren, in his ‘‘ Essay on Greek Federal 
Coinage.” 

The British Museum has recently acquired a 
very rare coin of Simon, Prince of Israel, which, 
according to the latest authorities (Levy, 
Madden), belongs to Simon, son of Gamaliel, 
President (.Vasi) of the Sanhedrim at the time 
of the revolt of the Jews, previous to the taking 
of Jerusalem by Titus. It is, unfortunately, ina 
bad state of preservation, but is exceedingly valu- 
able, as it supplies the wanting portions of the 
legends on the only other similar piece which 
is preserved in the coin cabinet at Paris. 

In No. 18 of Vhe Numismatic Chronicle 
Mr, F. W. Madden continues the description of 
the collection of Roman gold coins presented to 
the British Museum by Edward Wigan, Esq. 
Four plates accompany it, illustrating the more 
remarkable specimens. So many of the coins 
are either rare, fine, or unique, that it is 
almost impossible to pick out any particular 
one, but we may name the full-faced Postumus, 
the Victorinus, with probably his wife Victorina, 
the Claudius Gothicus, the Carausius, and the 
two coins of Allectus. The value and importance 
of this magnificent public gift cannot be too 
highly commended. 

In the same number is a continuation of the 
classification of the ‘‘Coins of the Ptolemies ” 
by Mr. R. S. Poole, and it is given in the shape 
of a reply to a letter of M. J. P. Six, of Amster- 
dam, who appears to be deeply interested in the 
subject. Mr. Poole’s paper has mainly in view 
the history of the two Arsinoés, and the proper 
classification of the coins either bearing the name 
of Arsinoé or a female head without the name. 
The principal difficulty has been the evident 
issue at the same time of coins of an Arsinoé wife 
of Philadelphus and of the coins classed by Mr. 
Poole to Ptolemy I. In order to ascertain the 
weight of M. Six’s objection to the classification, 
it was necessary to determine the attribution of 
the coins which might be of the two Arsinoés, 
wives of Philadelphus, and to reconsider the 

ounds of the attribution of the silver coins to 

tolemy I. The result is that Mr. Poole sepa- 
rates the former coins, and assigns them to the 
two queens, whilst he shows strong additional 
reasons for the attribution of the latter to 
Ptolemy I. The paper is very cleverly written, 
but is of too technical a nature for any lengthy 
abstract to be made from it. 


Mr. J. ¥. Akerman, the original editor of 
the old series of The Numismatic Chronicle, has 
again contributed a few words on a curious gold 
coin found near Canterbury. On one side isa 
bust looking to the right, with an object before 
it which may contain the name of the ecclesiastic 
by whose order the coin was struck. Mr. Aker- 
man considers it a prelatical coin, struck by an 
Anglo-Saxon bishop or archbishop, but waits for 
other specimens before assigning it, as he would 
— to do, to the archiepiscopal mint of Canter- 

ury. 

In the second part of the Revue Numismatique 
Belge for 1865, a publication usually devoted to 
medieval and modern numismatics, there is a 
al on a new gold coin of the tyrant Lelianus. 

lis proper name has been the source of great 
dispute among numismatists; but he is now 
clearly recognized to be the Lollianus of Tre- 
bellius Pollis and Eutropius, the G@lianus of 
Aurelius Victor, and the Aovewg Aduavoc of 
Peanius. Only one other type had till now 
been in existence, and the coin itself was pro- 


bably struck in Spain. The present — 
however, which has the legend VIRTVS 
MILITVM, and the type a. female figure 


holding a standard on which are the numerals 
XXX., would appear to have been issued in the 
north of Gaul. MI. R. Chalon, to whom we are 
indebted for a notice of this rare coin, suggests 
that the XXX. evidently alludes to the 30th 
Legion, the Legio Ulpia, which was generally 
stationed between the Moselle and the Rhine. 
Coins of other emperors exist bearing reference 
to the legion; LEG. XXX. VLP. on coins of 
Sept. Severus ; LEG. XXX. VLPIA F., &c., on 
coms of Victorinus. It is curious that Lelian 
bore the name of U/pius, and in all probability 
he adopted it from the legion who first proclaimed 
him as emperor. 

It appears that whereas London, Brussels, 
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and St. Petersburg could boast of a ‘* Numis- 
matic Society,” none has ever yet been esta- 
blished at Paris. The principal numismatists of 
Paris have, in consequence, started a society, 
under the title of Société Francaise de Numis- 
matique et d Archéologie. The society proposes 
to encourage in each province the collection of 
local coins, and to found at Paris a centre, to 
which all questions on numismatic subjects 


should be addressed. 








ANTHROPOLOGY. 


* Memoirs read before the Anthropological Society 
of London. Vol. I. 1865. (Triibner & Co.) 
HE first in the series of fourteen papers 

contained in this volume is one by the 

Founder and President of the Society, Dr. 
Hunt, on ‘‘The Negro’s Place in Nature.” 
This mysterious being, whose origin and 
destiny are problems forced upon the con- 
templation alike of the philosopher and 
philanthropist, is dealt with here in a critical 
and logical spirit; and if the data, which 
are of course accepted on the testimony of 
travellers, be correct, we are bound to admit 
the inferences from them. Possessing the 
intellect of a child with the instincts of the 
brute, the negro’s history has hitherto been 
that of moral and intellectual degradation, 
misery, wickedness, and vice. He has never 
yet attained by his own inherent sagacity, 
like other races of the Old and New Worlds, 
to even the rudiments of civilization ; and 
whether the beneficent experiment of bring- 
ing him into social contact with a superior 
race, without those hindrances which have 
everywhere and at all times kept him in a 
state of subjection, be blest with happier 
results, remains for a future generation to 
testify ; at present, we can only say that the 
language of travellers is neither sanguine nor 
hopeful in its accents. There seems to bea 
much greater probability that the race 
will become extinguished by its vicious 
habits, than that it will ultimately arrive at 
anything like a European civilization. It 
would be untrue, perhaps, to say that the 
negro intellect is absolutely incapable of 
developing a civilization of any kind or 
degree ; but we may safely assert that his in- 
tellectual qualities must be very different from 
what they are before they produce a crop of 
poets, artists, and philosophers; and that 
his moral sentiments must be more fully 
developed before he can rise above the social 
status of Whitechapel or St. Giles’s. The 
prospect is cheerless enough ; yet we hold it 
to be the duty of the white man to go on 
humanizing and Christianizing, as best he 
may, leaving the result to the slow and 
silent operation of those renovating prin- 
ciples which he may be haply the instrument 
of introducing into that unpromising soil. 
The idea formerly entertained of the negro’s 
equality with the European in point of 
mental capacity must be abandoned, as an 
assumption contradicted by evidence. That 
he is to a certain extent improvable cannot 
be denied ; to what extent permanently, the 
future alone will show. At present we are 
justified in considering him as of an inferior 
race, in physical characters more allied to 
the Simize than are the higher types of the 
human family. 

Next follows a very elaborate investigation, 
by Dr. Peacock, into ‘*The Weight of the 
Brain in the Negro, and on the Capacity of 
the Cranial Cavity.” The data are too few to 
justify a rigorous generalization, but as far 
as they go they support the view previously 
entertained, that the brain is usually some- 
what smaller in the African than in the 
European race, and the capacity of the skull 
less, though not so low in the scale as that cf 
two or three other cognate races. 

Captain Burton contributes ‘** Notes con- 
nected with the Dahoman,” which are 
valuable additions to our information con- 
cerning this singular people, especially as 
regards their language and certain peculiar 
customs—for the details of which we refer 
the reader to the memoir itself. We must 





* It is intended to insert in this part of the paper a 
Scientific Review ; but the Editor is not responsible for 
the facts or theories propounded by the writers. 
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take leave to dissent from that gallant 
traveller’s opinions in reference to the civili- 
zation ‘of the African by means of the pro- 
gressive influence of the Crescent, for we do 
not think that the cold creed of that heart- 
less religion is caleulated to draw out the most 
favourable points of the negro character. 
We have more faith in the Cross. 

The origin of the Indian of the New World 
is one of those problems which will probably 
baffle the best-directed scientific research ; 
and one or the other theory will be adopted 
according to the favour which the mono- 
genistic or the polygenistic hypothesis re- 
ceives at the hands of inquirers. They 
who, like Mr. Bollaert, as appears by his 
“Observations on the Past and Present 
Populations of the New World,” are advo- 
cates of the latter view, necessarily regard 
the red man as a distinct species of the 
genus Homo ; and this is unquestionably the 
simplest view to take, though it may not be 
the one that a deeper insight into nature’s 
laws and operations than we yet command 
may hereafter recommend to our acceptance. 
Be that as it may, there is enough in 
the contemplation of the existence of the 
American Indian to awaken in the mind 
thoughts of the deepest interest. Far off in 
the distant ages of the past we recognize 
the traces of his civilization; but as to the 
rise and progress of that civilization, whether 
self-originated or acquired by contact with 
superior races, we are wholly in the dark, 
and likely perhaps to remain so. He is 
fading from the scene; nations and tribes 
are vanishing before the advance of a more 
highly-endowed race, and that wholesale de- 
struction of life once recklessly perpetrated 
by the Spaniard will be apparently con- 
summated, though not in the same manner, 
by the Anglo-Saxon and other European 
races. The extinction of race in the pro- 

ss of superior civilization is one of those 
‘facts too obvious to be denied. At the time 
of the discovery of America in 1492 there 
were more tian a hundred millions of natives, 
and now only ten or eleven millions—ninety 
millions having disappeared. Mr. Bollaert 
computes the present population of the New 
World at about seventy-three millions—of 
whom about twelve millions are negroes, 
eleven millions hybrids or mixed breeds, and 
thirty-eight millions of whites. The whites, 
then, who with the negro form the intrusive 
class, are rather more in number than all the 
rest put together; and this predominance 
will undoubtedly increase, especially in North 
America. The climate in the South is not 
equally favourable to their development, but 
the vast variety of hybrids that there, more 
especially, abound, carry within themselves 
the principles of dissolution and decay. The 
introduction of the African negro after the 
Spanish conquest, with all its demoralizing 
train of evils, has proved a fertile source of 
misery and death; but as the world is 
growing wiser and more humane, and, the 
system of slavery being abandoned, the 
supply of negroes is cut off, that source of 
evil will be annihilated, and the mixed 
breeds to which the negro has given rise 
will in time be supplanted by a superior 
race. The admixture of the negro with the 
Indian is said to produce the most miserable 
and degraded type of humanity that exists. 
The mulattoes are not much better; but 
these breeds are happily not prolific, and if 
left to themselves have a tendency to die 
away. The Mestizo seems to be made of 
better stuff; yet it will be to the Old World 
that the New must look for the instruments 
of its regeneration. Unhappily at present 
disorder, anarchy, and violence are the rule 
amongst those republics of the South where 
the negroes, Indians, and mixed breeds are 
predominant. 

** An Introduction to the Paleography of 
America, &c.,” is the title of a second very 
able and interesting memoir by Mr. Bollaert. 
The method of communicating his thoughts 
adopted by the red man was the same as has 
invariably obtained in the rudest and most 
primitive states of civilization—namely, by 
pictures, figures, and symbols. The lan- 





guages and dialects of the New World were 
as numerous and varied as the tribes, and it 
is said that their structure is different from 
that of any other known language—a philo- 
logical argument, of no great weight, per- 
haps, that will not be thrown aside by the poly- 
genist. By picture-writing these languages 
were expressed. But the pictorial scratches 
on the rocks of North America are not to 
be compared with the comparatively artistic 
picture-writing of the ancient Mexicans, 
which resembled the hieroglyphics of Egypt. 
In Central America a still more advanced 
system of symbolic writing prevailed, and to 
which the Maya language is the key, as the 
Coptic is to that of Egypt. The Incas not 
only used the same system, but had another 
notable invention, called the Quipu, an 
arrangement of coloured and knotted strings, 
which they used as a kind of artificial 
memory. But for further details of this 
inscription, and other curious information, 
the reader is referred to the author’s work on 
‘South American Antiquities.” 

The mental characteristics of the Red 
Indian may be estimated by the methods 
he used for the computation of time. He, 
at very remote periods, was acquainted 
with, and most probably originated, an astro- 
nomical system, by which he regulated his 
great feasts and sacrifices. The worship of 
the sun, which seems to be the most ancient, 
as it was the most rational, of all home- 
made religions, naturally directed observation 
to the apparent motion of this luminary ; and 
by observing also the phases of the moon, 
the Incas and Aztecs arrived at a knowledge 
of the length of the year, number of 
months, &c. 

Mr. Bollaert’s third memoir, giving 
‘“‘Some Account of the Astronomy of the 
Red Man of the New World,” enters largely 
into very curious details which we can merely 
allude to here, concluding what we have to 
say on this subject in the author’s words: 
‘*The whole system was most peculiar, and 
if notabsolutely original, must antedate all his- 
torical time, since ithas no parallel on record.” 

The South Sea Islanders next engage our 
attention. We have here ‘‘ Notes on Viti 
and its Inhabitants, and on Certain Anthro- 
pological Matters respecting the Samoans,” 
by Mr. W. 'T. Pritchard. 

It is shown that the Figi islanders were 
originally a distinct race from those of the 
islands of Tonga and Samoa; the former being 
of Papuan, the latter of Malay origin; but 
at present these races are much intermixed, 
and have been so probably from an early 
date, judging from the traditional legends 
amongst them. While there are some customs 
common to all three islands, there are others 
which are peculiar to each. Cannibalism is 
of recent date amongst the Figians. Of their 
origin, the Figians declare they were created 
in Figi itself ; but the legends of the Samoan 
and Tongan imply migration from the east- 
ward. Whencesoever they started, it was 
most probably an involuntary voyage, in the 
course of the trade-winds. There are to be 
seen natives whose features resemble the 
Chinese and North American Indians. 

Mr. Sellon introduces us to a form of 
worship that extensively prevails, and has 
prevailed, from the remotest times in India, 
and which has been most widely diffused in 
the Old and New Worlds. It is well known 
that the ancient mythologies owe their inven- 
tion to the personification and symbolization 
of the forces of nature; and this is an in- 
stance in which the grand idea of creative 
agency, symbolized by a material object, has 
been apparently lost in the worship of the 
object itself. The subject of this memoir, 
‘¢ On the Phallic Worship of India,” is worthy 
of attention, but it is humiliating to our con- 


| ceptions of the nature of man. 


Mr. Bendyshe contributes a learned memoir 
on ** The History of Anthropology.” It is 
an interesting and not an unprofitable study 
to trace the various opinions on the origin of 
man that have prevailed at different periods 
down from the Academies of Greece to our 
own enlightened era. Plato, Aristotle, and 
the Pythagoreans thought that man must 
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have existed from eternity; the Stoics and 
Epicureans, on the other hand, taught that 
men were generated like mushrooms; they 
sprang from the ground by a vis insita, and 
were, in fact, awtochthones of the soil. But, 
notwithstanding the authority of these 
names, the belief has become more and more 
widely disseminated and received, that man 
is neither eternal in his origin, nor self- 
existent, nor vegetative, but the work of 
creative power. Moses was essentially a 
monogenist, and he found a powerful advo- 
cate in St. Augustine, who, in his treatise, 
*€ De Civitate Dei,” enforced the doctrine to 
be received as a dogma of the Catholic Church | 
But the intellect refuses to be shackled by 
theological fetters, and so from time to time 
heretical spirits have arisen, and opinions 
crept in antagonistic to the creed of the 
Church. Paracelsus had the boldness to 
assert that there must have been two Adams 
created, American and Asiatic; and the dis- 
covery of America gave an impulse to the 
polygenistic theories of modern times. <A 
bolder man than Paracelsus was Isaac 
Peyrere, who in the very teeth of authc- 
rity proclaimed the novel hypothesis, 
and sought to establish it too by proofs 
from the sacred writings themselves, that 
there had been men in existence before 
Adam. A doctrine so heretical was visited 
of course with the pains and penalties of the 
Church, but the story of the pre-Adamites 
survives; the heresy has not been quenched ; 
and in the hands of such men as Darwin, 
and Lyell, and Huxley, and a host of others, 
it assumes the character and consistence 
of scientific truth. Then came the Zoologist 
with his theories of classification, and hesi- 
tated for a while in what category to place a 
being that has, on the one hand, attributes 
peculiar to himself, and, on the other hand, 
strong evidences of relation to creatures of 
inferior types. Linnzeus ultimately placed 
him in the same order with the ape, lemur, 
and bat—on the top of the animal seale, it 
is true, as a distinct species from all other 
animals, owing to his possession of reason 
and speech. Even these are points of dis- 
tinction which are contested as being mere 
differences of degree and manifestation. 
There is, in fact, greater difference between 
the highest type of man and the lowest tham 
there is between the lowest type of man and 
the highest species of ape. Will he ever prove 
his genealogy ? 

The pre-historic inhabitants of Britain 
come next; but first of the celebrated ** Nean- 
derthal Skull, and its Peculiar Conformation 
Explained Anatomically,” by Dr. B. Davis' 
The important fact is here emphatically set 
forth, that premature ossification of certain 
cranial sutures causes a variation in the 
form of the skull from the normal type: 
thus expressed by Vichow as a general law, 
‘**The development of the skull is arrested in 
a diameter perpendicular to the suture that 
is ossified,” the effect of which is to cause 
an elongated type, which is completely exem 
plified in the Neanderthal skull. The same 
conformation, apparently from a similar cause, 
is seen in some of the skulls obtained from 
the earliest sepulchres in Britain. The ossi- 
fication of the sutures is called synostosis. 
Such heads, however, contained as much 
brain as others of finer proportion; hence an 
elongated type does not necessarily imply in- 
feriority of race, much less an approach to 
the Simious class. 

‘** The Discovery of Kist-Vaens in the Island 
of Unst (Shetland), containing Urns of Chlo- 
ritic Schist,” by Mr. G. E. Roberts (with a 
plate); and an anatomical description of 
the *‘ human remains” found at the same 
time, by Mr. Blake, afford us a few novel 
and interesting facts in relation to the 
primeval inhabitants of Britain. But we 
pass on to the very able memoir, ‘‘On the 
Two Principal Forms of Ancient British and 
Gaulish Skulls,” by Dr. John Thurnam. 
Who were the “ancient British?” It is a 
question that still remains unanswered in a 
satisfactory manner, in defiance of all the 
learning, and dogmatism, and controversy 
that have been expended on its solution ; 
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and for obvious reasons—speculation and 


theory have too much supplied the place of 
trustworthy data, by which alone we can, 
with any pretension to exactitude, arrive at 
a conclusion on so obscure a subject. We 
may affirm that the views that are enter- 
tained in this country and on the Continent 
on the ethnical relations of the races by 
whom the respective countries were originally 
peopled, are confused and inharmonious ; 
and we know not how the matter is to be 
settled, unless it be by a patient and labo- 
rious collection, and investigation, and com- 
parison of facts. Dr. Thurnam’s researches 
amongst the primitive sepulchral remains of 
this country, chiefly in Wilts and Gloucester- 
shire, have been attended with the following 
results : In the chambered and long barrows, 
which are admitted by archzeologists to be 
those of the most primitive construction and 
oldest date, he finds the osseous remains of 
a race whose skulls are long in proportion to 
their breadth (dolichocephalic ), and skeletons 
of short stature; and with them associated 
weapons and instruments of flint and stone, 
never any of a metallic kind. In the round 
and conical barrows of the pre-Roman period 
he finds skulls which are broad in proportion 
to their length (brachycephalic), and skeletons 
of larger size, and the facial bones of hard 
and savage outline: with some of these, flint 
instruments; with others, flint and bronze, 
or bronze alone, are found. These differ- 
ences of organization and habit seem to imply 
existence of races ethnologically as well as 
chronologically distinct. Hence the former 
he considers as a pre-Celtic race, and the 
atter as the true Celtze, whom Cesar found 
in occupation of the maritime parts of this 
island. In this view, Dr. Thurnam is at 
variance with Professor D. Wilson, who, fully 
admitting the facts, considers them both as 
pre-Celtic ; also with Dr. B. Davis, who 
ignores the term pre-Celtic altogether, and 
considers both as varieties of the one Celtic 
race. In France, where both types of skull 
are found in chambered barrows, anthropolo- 
gists have regarded the round, broad skull as 
the most ancient, and assigned it to the Galli, 
or Gael, and the long skull to the Kymri. 
This is a generalization which cannot, we 
think, be firmly maintained ; but, on the con- 
trary, looking at all the facts, we incline to 
the opinion that the long type of skull, which 
is decidedly the most primitive in Britain, 
may be characterized as that of the Gael, and 
the round type as that of the Kymri. The 
two types are seen at the present day in 
Ireland and in Scotland; but in Scotland, 
amongst the Highlanders, the long type pre- 
dominates. In Wales and in Brittany 
= there is a tendency to the round 
orm of head. Admixture of races, and other 
eonditions of life, would induce modifications 
of form. Hence in France and in England 
modern heads are generally of an ovoid 
form: here, there is a tendency to the long 
type (Teutonic); there, to the round (Kym 

ric). We are not, then, disposed to agree with 
the conclusion advanced by Dr. Thurnam, 
that these two different skull-forms are indi- 
cations of distinct races, but as characteristic 
of the two great divisions or families of the 
Indo-European race ; for it must be borne in 
mind that the two types are not, as Dr. 
Thurnam observes, rigorously distinct, but 
merge into each other by insensible grada- 
tions; and the same observation may apply 
to other points of their respective osseous 
conformation. The Turanian and Iberian re- 
semblances presented by the Aryan race in its 
cranial development may have resulted from 
ages of contact with the people so designated 
before the living waves broke in succession 
upon the shores of Britain. They were a mixed 
race, in all probability, when they arrived 
here. The curious fact is mentioned by Dr. 

Thurnam, of many skulls being found in the 
chambered barrows vertically cleft, suggest- 
ing the prevalence of human sacrifice, and 
so far affording evidence of a custom that 
has been attributed to the Druids. This 
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BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


Section A.—MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL 
ScIENCE. 

A Description of the Magnetic Storm of the 
beginning of August, 1865, as Recorded by the 
Self-recording Magnetographs at the Kew and 
Lisbon Observatories. By MM. J. B. Ca- 
pello and B. Stewart.—There was a great and 
general magnetic storm, which broke out about 
the beginning of August last, and which many 
will remember by its occurring at the time 
when anxiety began to be felt respecting the 
fate of the Atlantic cable. 

It may perhaps be of interest to give some 
particulars of this storm, and also to compare it 
with that of August—September, 1859, te which 
it bore a very strong resemblance. 

The following are the general characteristics 
of the storm of August last, which apply both 
to Kew and Lisbon, since these two places were 
similarly affected by the storm (the times given 
are in Greenwich mean time). It first com- 
menced about 40 minutes past 5, on the after- 
noon of August 2; but it broke out with great 
violence, and with those rapid motions which 
form the mark of a large disturbance about 5 
o'clock in the morning of August 3; and this 
outbreak lasted until midnight of that day, or 
early morning of August 4. The disturbance 
then ceased for about 24 hours, recommencing a 
little before midnight of August 4, and lasting till 
about 4 o’clock in the afternoon of the next day. 
There remained, however, traces of the distur- 
bance for a considerable time after this date. 
There were thus two great outbreaks forming 
this storm. 

The first of these commenced on August2, 5.40 
P.M. ; or, more notably, on August 3, 5A.M., 
and lasted till early morning of August 4. 

The second commenced about 11 o'clock P.M. 
August 4, and lasted till 4 p.m. August 5. 

With regard to the first of these two out- 
breaks, from about 5 a.m. until 1] a.m. August 
3, the horizontal and vertical components of 
the magnetic force were both considerably de- 
creased by it; while, in the afternoon of the 
same day, they were both, but especially the 
vertical force component, considerably increased. 

The westerly declination, on the other hand, 
was, on an average, increased during the greater 
part of the outbreak, although towards the end 
it was probably diminished. 

Broadly viewed, this disturbance may be said 
to have begun with a tendency to diminish both 
components of the force, and to increase the 
westerly declination, and to have ended with a 
tendency to increase both components, but espe- 
cially the vertical force. On the whole, the 
effect of the disturbance was probably to di- 
minish both components of the force, and to 
increase the ceclination. 

With regard to the second of the two out- 
breaks, which together constituted the storm, 
it began by diminishing both components of the 
force (if we except a comparatively small in- 
crease of horizontal force at the very commence- 
ment), and ended by slightly increasing both 
components at Kew. With respect to westerly 
declination, this element was at first somewhat 
diminished, but it was ultimately increased by 
the disturbance. Broadly viewed, the charac- 
teristics of the second outbreak were similar to 
those of the first, exhibiting a tendency to di- 
minish both components of force, and slightly to 
increase the declination. 

In comparing this storm with the greater one 
of August—September, 1859, as registeredat Kew 
we find the following points of resemblance :— 

1. Both storms consisted of two separate out- 
breaks, and both the outbreaks of both the 
storms began during the hours of night or early 
morning. Thus we have— 

Siorm of August—September, 1859. 

First outbreak began Aug. 28, 105 P.M. 
Second ditto » Sept. 2, 5 a.m, 
Storm of August, 1865. 

First outbreak began Aug. 3, 5 A.M. 
Second ditto » Aug. 4,11 Pm. 

2. Both outbreaks of both storms tended at 
first to diminish both components of the force, 
and to increase the westerly declination, but 
changed in the afternoon of next day into 
forces tending rather to increase both components. 
This is a very grand instance of the influence 
(proved to exist by General Sabine) of the hour 
of the day upon the character of the disturb- 
ance. Thus we see that in all these cases we 
have in the early morning hours a diminution of 
both Senpenene of the force, while in the after- 

noon we have an increase of these components. 
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the whole, to diminish both components of the 
force, and to increase the westerly declination — 
a somewhat uncommon type of disturbance. _ 

4. Both of these storms were accompanied 
by phenomena on the surface of the sun which 
are worthy of notice. 

At the time of the occurrence of the great dis- 
turbance of August—September, 1859, a very 
large spot might have been observed on the disc 
of our luminary, and several of a size somewhat 
smaller. Considerable changes were taking place 
in the appearance of these spots, and moreover a 
luminous body was observed independently by 
Carrington and Hodgson to move across the | 
spot at the very moment when the magnetic dis 
turbance broke out at Kew. 

On the 29th of July, 1865, there was no spot, or 
almost none, on the sun’s disc ; but on the 3rd of 
August there was a very considerable spot on the 
right limb nearly going off. The only sun 
pictures obtained at Kew were on these days, 
and it is clear from these that this spot must 
have rapidly formed between July 29 and 
August 3 on the right half of the solar dise. 
It would, of course, be premature to conclude 
that certain changes going on in the sun cause or 
even invariably accompany terrestrial magnetic 
storms, but there can be no impropriety in stat- 
ing facts, which may possibly serve to establish 
some future generalization. 

After some remarks were made on this paper 
by Mr. Glaisher and Mr. Brooke, the Rev. F. 

owlett generously agreed to communicate to 
the Greenwich and Kew observatories every 
marked peculiarity which he observed on the 
sun’s surface, in order, if possible, to settle the 
point of coincidence between solar action and 
terrestrial magnetic storms. 

Section B.—CHEMICAL SCIENCE. 

On the Composition of a Marine-Boiler Incrus- 
tation. By Dr. Aug. Voelcker.—The incrusta- 
tions produced in boilers fed with hard spring 
or river waters differ materially in composi- 
tion from the boiler deposits produced by sea- 
water. The latter are perfectly free from car- 
bonates of limé and magnesia, and contain a 
large proportion of hydrated oxide of magne- 
sium, in addition to anhydrous sulphate of hme, 
as will be seen by the following analysis :— 

Composition of Marine-Boiler Incrustation. 


EID. Ki nnanactienrshadoenn*thjeedsspnieabaass 1°01 
Water of combination .....................+4: 7°48 

Oxides of iron and alumina, and traces of 
DPROMDRGTIC. BOI. ..... 20.000 st0seedes eneese orobae “64 
Sulphate of lime (anhydrous) ...... ..... 72°42 

Lime (present probably as fluoride of 
SII .« wisndin AEvinikun ben sbghbdas Gonemnasaiiiiie 25 
BD inn ceniasysivesinents chocsaienmninnedhainht 167: 
Chloride of Sodium ... ..........c.cssee eee eee 1°48 
IN 0s swnvnc nent desteeuy cepenneaneiaa *06 
100-00 


The water of combination found in this 
analysis agrees closely with the theoretical 
quantity required, and it thus appears that 
this incrustation consists mainly of anhydrous 
sulphate of lime and magnesia-hydrate. 


Section C.—GEroLoGY. 
ADDRESS TO THE GEOLOGICAL SECTION. 


Sir R. Murchison, in his address, after some in- 
troductory remarks, said :— 

The lowest sedimentary rocks, which, with most 
geologists, I considered to be azoic, or void of life, 
have, through the labours and discoveries 
of Sir William Logan and his associates in 
Canada, been found to contain a Zoophyte, 
which they termed Zozoon Canadense. But 
the rocks containing this fossil were named 
Laurentian by Logan long before that fossil was 
detected in them, and simply because they clearly 
underlie all the rocks of Cambrian and Silurian 
age. On the same principle of infraposition, it 
was my good fortune to be able, in 1855, to point 
out the existence of these same ancient rocks on a 
large scale in the north-west Highlands of Scot- 
land; and though I at first termed them Funda- 
mental Gneiss, as soon as | heard of Logan’s 
discovery in North America I adopted his name 
of Laurentian. 

In our islands, however, nothing organic has 
been discovered as yet in these our British 
fundamental rocks, though they are truly of 
Laurentian age. For although it was supposed 
fora moment that the rocks of the Connemara 
district in the west of Ireland were also of that 
high antiquity, because it was said that they 
contained an Zozoon, I assert, from my own ex- 
amination,* as well as from information obtained 
during a recent visit by Professor Harkness, that 
the quartzose, gneissose, and calcareo-serpenti- 


* See “Siluria,” p. 190] 
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nous strata of the Bins of Connemara, in which 
the supposed Zozoon was said to exist, are simply 
metamorphosed Lower Silurian strata. But, what- 
ever may be the decision of microscopists, I must, 
as a geologist, declare that, inasmuch as Zoophytes 
of a low order (Foraminifera) unquestionably 
occur in Laurentian rocks, so it was by no means 
improbable that the same group of low animals, 
having, as far‘as we can detect, no antagonistic 
contemporaries, and having been, therefore, free 
from any ‘‘struggle for existence,” might have 
continued to be the inhabitants of sea-shores and 
cliffs during the long succeeding epoch. 

The mere presence of an Hozoon is therefore no 
proof whatever that the rock in which it occurred 
is of the ‘‘ Fundamental ” or ‘‘ Laurentian ” age, 
that point being only capable of settlement by a 
clear infraposition of the rocks to well-known and 
clearly defined Lower Paleozoic deposits, in the 
lowest of which, or the Cambrian of the Geologi- 
eal Survey, another form of low Zoophyte, and a 
few worm-tracks have, as yet, alone been detected. 

In a word, this discovery of a Foraminifer in 
the very lowest known deposit, instead of inter- 
fering with, sustains the truth of that doctrine 
which all my experience as a geologist has con- 
firmed, that the Vowest animals alone occur in the 
earliest zone of life, and that this beginning was 
followed through long periods by creations of 
higher and higher animals successively. 

Bat the great feature at the other end of the 
geological series, to which I revert, is the uncon- 
tradicted fact, which has been os over by 
many writers, or misrepresented by others, that 
there were enormously long periods, following 
that of the primeval zoophytic deposits, during 
which the seas, though abounding in all other 
orders of animals, were not tenanted by Fishes. 

As this is a fact which the researches, during 
thirty years, of many geologists, amidst the 
Lower Silurian rocks in all parts of the world, 
have been unable to invalidate, so it teaches 
us, in our appeal to the works of nature, 
that there was a segnning as well as a pro- 
gress of creation, and that those writers, how- 
ever eminent, who have announced that Fishes, 
Mollusks, and other Invertebrata appeared to- 

‘gether, have asserted that which is positively at 
variance with the results of the researches of this 
century. As I have in various works pointed out 
this great fundamental principle in the origin of 
successive faune, and as at my age I may pro- 
-bably never again occupy a geological chair, I 
hope therefore to be excused for looking back with 
some pride, now that I am on the eastern borders 
of my Silurian region, to the period when, thirty 
years ago, I dwelt on the then novel fact, never 
since contravened, that ‘‘ the Fishes of the Upper 
Silurian rocks appeared before naturalists as the 
most ancient beings of their class.”* Enormous 
regions in Europe and America over which these 
Silurian rocks extend have, I repeat, been long 
harried, with an intense desire on the part of 
many searchers to find something which would 
gainsay the datum-line that marks the beginning 
of vertebrated life; and, as all these efforts have 
failed, I have some right to insist upon the value 
of such a vast amount of what those who seek to 
op this view still ist in calling negative 
evidence. The facts, however, remain ; and on 
them I rest my belief. 

After alluding to the visitors present, Sir Rode- 
rick continued}:— 

Among the recent important additions to our 
knowledge of the geographical distribution and 
characters of the Silurian rocks, I cannot but 
advert to the successful labours of Professor 
Harkness. He had already shown in the clearest 
manner, by the evidence of fossils and order of 
succession, that the lowest of the strata in the 
Cumbrian district of the Lakes, the slates of 
Skiddaw, are truly of Lower Silurian age, and not 
older than the Llandeilo group. Recently, in 
pursuing his labours, he has detected fossils in 
the ‘‘ green slates’’ or volcanic ashes and por- 
Fire which lie intermediate between the 

kiddaw strata and the higher Silurian ; and he 
has further found others in the Coniston Flags, 
which he views as equivalents of the upper part 
of the Caradoc formation. Further, Professor 
Harkness has shown, for the first time, that the 
slaty rocks of Westmoreland, which separate the 
Carboniferous limestone from the Permian of the 
Vale of the Eden, contain Lower Silurian fossils 
similar to those of Cumberland. I hope also to 
learn from him at this meeting what has been the 
effect of certain great faults ranging from north 
to south, which have imp a grand and 


* See “ Silnrian tem,” p. 605. Though the work was 
Mneil 1888-39, the Silurian system and its 
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icturesque outline on that region, and upon the 
ines of which are situated the most striking of 
the lakes of the north-west of England. 

Although no Lower Silurian rocks, properly so 
called, occur near Birmingham, one adjacent 
tract, the Lickey, offers a characteristic example 
of the lowest of the Upper Silurian rocks, in the 
form of quartz-rock ; whilst the limestones and 
shales of Dudley, and their beautiful fossils, sur- 
mounted by those of Sedgeley, are very rich, and 
characteristic of part of the overlying Ludlow and 
Aymestry series. We shall also, I hope, have 
fresh illustrations of the effect of the eruptions 
of the basaltic and igneous rocks of the Rowley 
Hills, and other similar bosses, upon the Palzo- 
zoic strata which they penetrate. 

The mining public and proprietors in the 
Midland Counties will, I am certain, be well 
instructed by the evening lecture to be given by 
my friend and associate, Professor Jukes. He 
can, no doubt, indicate to you the extent to which 
profitable works in coal are likely to be carried 
out, by sinkings through that Lower Red Sand- 
stone of the central counties which is now termed 
Permian, a name proposed by myself in 1841, as 
taken from a large province in Russia, because I 
there found sandstones and limestones of the same 
age, extending over a region much larger than 
France. The sinkings, which were successfully 
made through this deposit at Christchurch by the 
late Earl of Dartmouth, only four miles to the 
west of Birmingham, induced me, twenty-seven 
years ago, to write thus: ‘‘It is, indeed, impos- 
sible to mention this enterprise without con- 
gratulating geologists on the effects which their 
writings are now producing on the minds of 

tactical men, since it was entirely owing to in- 
erences deduced from geological phenomena that 
this work was commenced, whilst its success was 
derided by many of the miners of the adjacent 
coal-field.” 

If that enterprise has not been extensively fol- 
lowed, we must recollect that to sink shafts to 
depths of many hundred feet can in central Eng- 
land scarcely be profitable, so long as coal is 
found so much nearer the surface, as in the South 
Staffordshire field ; yet, as that field is tending 
towards exhaustion, it is cheering to know that 
extensive beds of coal will be worked in future 
ages under the red lands of the Midland counties 
and the Magnesian Limestone of Nottinghamshire, 
under which the great Derbyshire coal-field 
passes; and hence all present estimates of the 
the dnration of our coal-supply must be more or 
less fallacious, if such high probabilities be left 
out of the estimate. At the same time it must 
be admitted that we are consuming this staple of 
our national greatness at so rapidly increasing a 
ratio, that the value of the warning voice of Sir 
William Armstrong, at the Newcastle Meeting of 
the Association, when he told us that, with a con- 
tinued yearly increase of two and three-quarter 
millions of tons, ot coal-supply would be ex- 
hausted in little more than two centuries, is well 
sustained. Now, when this announcement was 
made, the average total annual produce, as ascer- 
tained by the Mining Record Office of the Museum 
of Practical Geology, amounted to 86 millions of 
tons ; but by the estimate of last year, as pre- 
pared by Mr. Robert Hunt, and to which I have 
recently affixed my name, the produce has risen to 
the astounding figure of 93 millions of tons. 
Such is our own national industry and enterprise 
that not more than 94 per cent. of this enormous 
quantity is exported for the use of foreign 
countries, among which France receives but 
1,400,000 tons per annum. 

Passing from the consideration of these deep- 
seated subjects to the superficial deposits of the 
country around Birmingham, I would advise any 
of my associates who have not witnessed the 
phenomena to repair to the parishes of Trescott 
and Trysull, and the adjacent hills to the west of 
Wolverhampton, there to see a quantity of blocks 
of granitic and other hard northern rocks, all 
foreign to the district, which were evidently 
carried by icebergs floating in the sea which 
covered this flat and undulating region in the 
heart of England during that glacial period when 
Scotland was what Greenland is now—an ice-clad 
region, whence icebergs, transporting blocks of 
stone, were floated southwards* from great Scot- 
tish glaciers which protruded into the sea. 

Coming hither in ignorance of what the several 
associations of local geologists (which rival each 
other in their researches) have accomplished, I 
shall be happy to learn that some of them have 
detected, in this portion of the kingdom, any of 
those proofs of the existence of man at an early 
period, when la animals, now extinct, pre- 
vailed in our islands, in ages so remote that, since 





* See “Silurian System,” p. 535. 
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then, the physical configuration of the country 
has undergone great changes. This inference is, 
as I have said, founded upon irrefragable evidence 
collected in different parts of Europe, as well as in 
our own country. When, however, we come to 
consider the modus operandi by which these great 
physical changes have been brought about, 
geologists have different opinions. As one who 
holds to the belief that in former periods the crust 
of the earth was from time to time affected by an 
agency much more powerful than anything which 
has been experienced in the historic era, I do not 
believe that the wear and tear due to atmospheric 
subaérial erosive agency could, even after operating 
for countless ages, have originated and deepened 
any of the valleys and gorges which occur in 
countries as flat as the tract in which we are now 
assembled. 

But whilst I adhere to my long-cherished opinion 
as to the great intensity of power employed in the 
production of dislocations of the crust of the earth, 
and though I cannot subscribe to the doctrine 
that the ordinary action of deep seas remote from 
coasts can adequately explain the denudation of 
the old surface, even by invoking any amount of 
time, I recognize with pleasure the ability displayed 
by my able associates, Ramsay, Jukes, and 
Geikie,* in sustaining views which are to a great 
extent opposed to my own in this great department 
of Theoretical Geology. 

Admiring the Huttonian theory, as derived 
from reasoning upon my native mountainous 
country, Scotland, and fully admitting that on 
adequate inclines ice and water must, during long 
periods, have produced great denudation of the 
rocks, I maintain that such reasoning is quite in- 
adequate to explain the manifest proofs of convul- 
sive agency which abound all over the crust of the 
earth, and even are to be seen in many of the 
mines in the very tract in which we are assembled. 
Thus, to bring such things to the mind’s eye of 

rsons who are acquainted with this neighbour- 

ood, I do not apprehend that those who have 
examined the tract of Coalbrook Dale will contend 
that the deep gorge in which the Severn there 
flows has been eaten out by the agency of that 
river, the more so when the deep fissure is at once 
accounted for when we see the abrupt severance 
that has taken place between the rocks which 
occupy its opposite sides. In that part of Shrop- 
shire the Severn has not worn away the rocks 
during the historic era, nor has it produced a 
deeper channel, whilst in its lower parts it has 
only deposited silt and mud, and inereased the 
extent of land on its banks. 

Then, if we turn to the district in which we 
were last assembled, the valley at Bath is known 
to be the seat of one of those disturbances to 
which my eminent friend Sir Charles Lyell can- 
didly applied the term ‘‘convulsion;” the hot 
waters of that city having ever since flowed out of 
a deep-seated fissure, clearly marked by the strata 
on the one side of the valley having been up- 
heaved to a height very different from that which 
they once occupied in connexion with those of 
the other side. When, indeed, we look to the 
lazy-flowing, mud-collecting Avon, which at Bath 
passes along that line of valley, how clearly do we 
see that it never scooped out its channel ; still 
more, when we follow it to Brisiol, and observe it 
—— through the deep gorge of Mountain- 

imestone at Clifton, every one must then be con- 

vinced that it never could have produced such an 
excavation. In fact, we know that, from the 
earliest periods of history, it has only accumulated 
mud, and has never worn away any portion of the 
hard rock. 

From such dataI conclude that we cannot apply 
to flat regions, in which water has no abrading 
power, the same influence which it exerts in 
mountainous countries ; whilst we are also com- 
pelled to admit that the convulsive dislocations of 
former periods produced many of those gorges in 
which our present streams flow. To pass, indeed, 
from the environs of Bath and Bristol, and even 
from the less distant Coalbrook Dale, you have 
only to contemplate the tract which lies between 
Birmingham and Dudley, and endeavour to sati 
the mind as to the processes by which it has been 
— down before the surface was covered by the 
Northern Drift ; for the great dislocations which 
this tract has undergone, as proved by many 
subterraneous workings, must have left a highly 
irregular surface, which was so levelled by some 
very active causes as to obliterate the superficial 
irregularities corresponding with the interior 





* The work of Geikie, recently published, and entitled 
‘The Scenery of Scotland viewed in connexion with its 
Physical Geology,” is an admirable illustration of that 
anthor’s descriptive powers. Though I am opposed to his 
view of the origi formation of valleys and deep de- 

ons by rivers and the atmosphere, I quite with 

im as to the great effect produced by sesame when that 
mountainous region was covered by snow and ice, 
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disturbances. In short, what was this great power 
of denudation which took place in a tract where 
there are no mountains whence powerful streams 
descended, and in which there are no traces of 
fluviatile action ? Must we not, in candour, admit 
that such denudation is as difficult to account for 
as it is to explain by what possible gradual agency 
the vast interior of the valley of elevation of the 
Weald of Sussex and Kent, and that of the smaller 
valley of Woolhope in Herefordshire, have been so 
absolutely and entirely denuded of every fragment 
of the enormous masses of débris which must have 
encumbered these cavities, as derived from the 
rocks which once covered them? Placing no stint 
whatever on the time which geologists must invoke 
to satisfy their minds as to the countless ages which 
elapsed during the accumulations of sediment, 
I reject as an assumption which is at variance with 
the numberless proofs of intense disturbance, that 
the mechanical disruptions of former periods, and 
the overthrow of entire formations, as seen in the 
Alps and many mountain chains, can be accounted 
for by any length of action of existing causes. 

The address concluded with a reference to the 
many important Naturalist Field Clubs, with 
which the neighbourhood abounds. 

Section D.—ZooLtocy AND Borany. 

We produce this week a full abstract of Dr. 
Humphry’s valuable paper, On the Homologies 
of the Lower Jaw and the Bones Connecting it 
with the Skull in Birds, Reptiles, and Fishes. 
After pointing out the features which charac- 
terize the lower jaw in mammals on the one 
side, and oviparous animals (birds, reptiles, and 
fishes) on the other, showing that in the former 
it invariably consists of one bone only, or one on 
each side, whereas in the ovipara there are three 
or more bones on each side, Dr. Humphry in- 
dicated that these differences have relation to 
the functions performed by the jaw in the 
respective classes. In ovipara, fishes especially, 
the offices of the jaws are chiefly confined to 
swallowing which, is commonly done with a 
gulph, without any previous division or mastica- 
tion, and every facility for swallowing is afforded 
by subdivision of the bones and widening the 

harynx. In mammals the jaws being employed 
in seizing, holding, tearing, as well as swallowing 
food, they are, for the purpose of greater strength, 
consolidated into one bone, which is firmly con- 
nected with the skull. The uniformity of this 
plan, in spite of certain departures in particular 
animals from the general functions thus assigned 
to the jaws, was adduced by the author as an 
illustration of the important principle in zoology 
that, though the construction of a part in any 
class is determined by the general function of 
the part in that class, yet the same plan of 
construction is found even in those members of 
the class in which the function is different. 

Dr. Humphry then pointed out that, though 
the mammalian jaw consists of one bone only on 
each side, yet that it presents certain distinct 
and prominent parts—the dentary, the angular, 
the coronoid, and the condyloid or articular 
parts—which obviously correspond with the 
separate bones bearing those names in ovipara, 
adding that if the dentary, the angular, and the 
coronoid parts of the one be regarded as homo- 
logous with the dentary, the angular, and the 
eoronoid bones of the other, there is the strongest 
ground for believing that the articular part of 
the mammal is also homologous with the ar- 
ticular bone of the bird, the reptile, and the 
fish — at any rate, that very strong reasons 
ought to be given before we are called upon to 
renounce that which, upon the face of it, is so 
probable. 

The squamous part of the temporal bone to 
which the lower jaw is, directly or indirectly, 
invariably attached, is in mammals always 
composed of one bone, and is developed ‘from 
one centre, like the lower jaw; and, like it, it 
consists of certain well-marked parts—a glenoid 
yart, a squamous part, and a zygomatic part. 

r. Humphry believes that as in the lower jaw 
the component parts of the mammalian bone 
correspond with the several bones of the ovipara, 
so, in the temporal bone, the component parts of 
the mammalian squamous correspond with the 
separate bones of this region in ovipara ; that is 
to say, the ‘‘glenoid” corresponds with, or is 
homologous with, the ‘‘quadrate,” the ‘‘zygo- 
matic” with the ‘‘quadrato-jugal,” and the 
**squamous ” proper with the ‘‘ squamosal.” 

. By Cuvier, and most subsequent anatomists, 
including Owen, the quadrate has been regarded 
as the representative of the tympanic. In con- 
troverting this view, Dr. Humphry showed that 
neither in position, in function, nor in develop- 
ment, does the quadrate correspond with the 
tympanic. The tympanic bone is simply a part 
of the auditory organ, having no relation what- 








ever with the masticatory apparatus. In the 
descending series of animals we find the audi- 
tory organ become simplified, part after part dis- 
appearing, till, in the fish, a membraneous laby- 
rinth alone remains. And it is far more probable 
that the tympanic bone shares this failure, and 
dwindles or disappears, thanthat it becomes magni- 
fied and subservient to a totally different purpose. 
We are, moreover, prepared for its disappearance 
in the inferior classes by the very great varieties 
which it undergoes in mammals, which were 
pointed out in considerable detail. It was shown, 
as the result of dissection, that the quadrate does 
not commonly sustain the tympanic membrane, 
and that in many reptiles this function is per- 
formed by a distinct ring of bone resembling the 
tympanic bone of the mammalian fetus ; and 
this ring, and not the quadrate, is really the re- 
presentative of the tympanic bone. 

Dr. Humphry next proceeded to examine the 
view propounded by Vogt, and adopted by 
Huxley, that certain of the ossicula auditus, the 
malleus and incus, are, in ovipara, modified and 
magnified so as to form part of the mandibular 
pedice ; in short, that the malleus becomes the 
articular segments of the jaw, and the incus be- 
comes the quadrate. Such a transposition of 

arts, topographical as well as functional, as is 
implied “ this view is not, the author believes, 
in accordance with the laws of development and 
morphology. Each organ, through the animal 
world, is made to bear its own burden, and by 
the developmental forces of its own parts 
furnishes the structures necessary to fulfil the 
requirements made of it in the different members 
of the animal series. The components of the 
eye are not transformed to the accommodation of 
the ear; neither can we think that the bones 
of the ear are transformed to the accommoda- 
tion of the mouth. 

The arguments in favour of the view referred 
to are founded chiefly upon development and the 
relations of the parts concerned to Meekel’s 
cartilage ; and Professor Huxley has laid much 
stress upon these relations in the pike. But Dr. 
Humphry maintained that, even in the pike, 
the articular bone of the jaw is, like the dentary 
bone, developed, not in and around Meekel’s 
cartilage, but on its outer side, and is easily 
stripped off from it. Any homological inferences, 
therefore, deducible from this relation apply to 
the dentary bone as strongly as to the articular 

one. 

Dr. Humphry further showed, by the same 
kind of reasoning as in the case of the tympanic 
bone, that the varying conditions of the auditory 
ossicles in mammals, the coalescence of the 
malleus with the tympanic in certain cetaceans 
and in monstremes, together with the small size 
or absence of the incus in the latter animals, 
prepare us for the disappearance of those bones 
in the simpler auditory organ of ovipara. He 
combated the idea that the quadrate is to be 
regarded as the representative of the incus, 
because it is developed in cartilage, believing 
that the mode of development of a bone in 
cartilage, or from membrane, is not to be laid 
much stress upon as a matter of homological 
significance. 

The careful consideration of the matter froma 
development, as well as from a topographical 
and functional point of view, convinced him that 
we must not suppose either the tympanic bone 
or any of the auditory ossicles to be represented 
by the quadrate ; but that it is far more probable 
that a subdivision of the temporal takes place, 
corresponding with the subdivision of the lower 
jaw, and so certain other bones in ovipara, and 
that the glenoid part is represented by the 
quadrate, and the zygomatic by the quadrato- 
jugal. This view is, moreover, in accordance 
with the relations of muscles and nerves to the 
respective parts, and with the position of the 
yore and the glenoid, forasmuch as these in 
the respective classes of animals intervene be- 
tween the jaw and the squamous division of the 
temporal bone. 


Sub-Section D.—Puysro.ocy. 


The President's Address in this sub-section 
was a long and admirable one. After remarking 
‘“‘that the objects of biological study are, 
as in most other sciences—/first, simply to ascer- 
tain what are the facts in a certain department 
of nature, with no regard to the practical con- 
sequences which can be deducible therefrom ; 
and secondly, but less directly, to discover the 
laws and devise the rules which are of various 
degrees of importance and value for the practical 
exigencies of mankind—just as mathematical 
and  poeges astronomers investigate the facts 
which are necessary for the construction of the 
ephemeris, and make it to be a work of equal 
value for the pure astronomer and for the prac- 
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tical navigator, it was stated that the hin- 
drances to a perfectly free study of physiological 
science arise from two causes — the intrinsic 
difficulty of the subject, and the prejudices 
of mankind.” 

Dr. Acland continued : ‘* Although the wisdom 
of this Association entitles this meeting a Sub- 
Section, I am among the minority who cannot 
understand the force of the arguments which go 
to class biology (which term may be now used 
synonymously with physiology) as a subordinate 
subject. Being, when properly considered, the 
most complicated of all the subject matter de- 
bated at this Association, it cannot be really 
subordinate to any, least of all to zoology and 
botany, which it distinctly includes. It may be 
an open question whether physiology be a branch 
of physics and chemistry; it is not an open 

uestion whether it includes the knowledge of 
the characteristics upon which the classifica- 
tion of all entities that are said to have life is 
based. . . . 

‘*‘The knowledge of the actions of living 
beings depends, and necessarily depends, not 
only upon what may be learnt intrinsically, so to 
say, in the living beings themselves, but upon 
the collateral advancing waves of physical and 
chemical inquiry. How largely, for instance, in 
the last few years, have the idea of conservation 
of force in physics and the remarkable advance 
of the synthetical operations of the laboratory 
affected our fundamental conceptions of the 
actions in living bodies, and increased the chances 
of our advancing a step towards the knowledge 
of what is essential in the phenomena which we 
designate life. 

‘* The intrinsic difficulty of this search in the 

resent day consists not so much in the morpho- 
fogical examination of beings on the one hand as 
complex as man, with all his varieties, and the 

roblems thereto attaching (though this morpho- 
fogical examination of man in all his varieties is 
still incomplete), nor in the examination, on the 
other hand, of beings so inexplicably simple as 
our own Ameba, or as the ancient (and how 
ancient !) Hozdjon Canadense, but in the causes 
and conditions of the actual or potential changes 
in the minutest portions of any one creature. The 
labours of Goodsir and Virchow and Beale, and 
of many others Jabouring in the same direction 
and in various ways, have shown, what was in- 
deed long suspected, that the solution of the 
previes of the actual relation between 
unction and organ may be sought, and has to be 
sought, among parts mechanically almost as fine 
as the chemical atom ; for we have life, secretion, 
motion, generation in parts, to our present means 
of examination, structureless. Yet, although 
this may be the case, it would be a great error 
to suppose that there is not much work yet to be 
done in the more obvious department of descrip- 
tive anatomy which chiefly occupied older inves- 
tigators. Every year seems to show this, from 
the researches of cultivated paleontologists and 
naturalists inevery department ; for both in this 
country and on the two continents additions are 
being unceasingly made to the stock of know- 
ledge either of objects wholly new, or of objects 
or parts heretofore incompletely described. 


‘*For the purposes of the great scientific 
question of this age, the causes of the present 
order of life on the globe, it would seem that 
the minutest accepted data of biological con- 
clusion may have to be revised under new 
methods. It is a saying among painters, ‘that 
a draughtsman sees no more than he knows.’ 
It is true in the same way in natural science, 
that the real signification of a known fact may 
be concealed for ages. Of this pathology offers 
many examples. The older naturalists, notwith- 
standing the great learning of such men as Lin- 
neus and Haller, had comparatively either very 
simple or hypothetical and incorrect notions 


of the complexities of living beings and 
their constituent parts. Chemistry, the 
microscope, and the search for the origin 


of 


species, have, in this century, widened 
the horizon of biological study in a way not less 


| surprising than does the dawn of day toa 





traveller, who, having by night ascended some 
lofty peak, sees gradually unfolding an extent 
and detail of prospect which he can generally " 
survey, though he cannot hope to verify each 
detail and visit every nook in the brief time 
allotted to him for travel. The desire rerum 
cognoscere causas urges him even more keenly 
than to know the things themselves. Thus in 
biology, the laws of the genesis of every known 
organic being have now become as much the 
object of investigation as was once the nature of 
the being itself. The existence of definite species 
or varieties was formerly assumed in an arbi 
manner to be a kind of necessity. The 
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after the laws which produced those species, and 
the signification of them, has become as ardent 
as was once the definition of the specific charac- 
ters. But itis afar more difficult pursuit, and 

uires either a very special education, or re- 
markable natural powers. The difficulty per- 
vades every department of biology in gross and 
in detail. Darwin seeks the solution for the 
whole kingdom of nature. The histologist, the 
pathologist, the organic chemist, approaches it 
in the detail of every mechanical texture, and of 
every organic chemical compound. 

‘¢ Yet are we only on the threshold of detailed 
knowledge. We still speak of many hard points 
with an almost childlike ge ny What do 
we understand, for instance, of the cause of that 
which Herbert Spencer calls ‘‘Organic Polarity” — 
that is to say, the power, force, or tendenvy by 
which lost parts are repaired—by which a whole 
limb—or part of a limb—or even all but a whole 
body—is replaced by the outgrowth from what 
remains of the original unmutilated whole—a 


process so common in Asteriadx and Crustacea 


and other animals, as to seem a matter of 
course in their history, while it is apparently 
a property which cannot exist in the higher 
animals? What do we know of the causes 
of hereditary transmission in general (a property 
wholly different from, and more unintelligible, 
than the hypothesis of natural selection), or of 
the transmission of disease in particular, as, for 
example, of Carcinoma ? What is it in its essence ? 
How does it originate in an individual of un- 
tainted family? How is it transmitted? Is it 
an original property of the ovum per se, or of the 
nutrient plasma by which that ovum is nourished 
up to the time of its birth? Could food, or mode 
of life, or any specific agent, eradicate the ten- 
dencies to transmission, just as in certain cases 
we empirically modify the transmission of 
tubercle ? or is the transmission of the Carcinoma 
as inevitable in certain cases as the development 
of the germ? Grave questions for future solu- 


Dr. Acland next considered ‘‘The Prejudices 
of Mankind—opiniones prajudicate,” in respect 
of biology :— 

‘‘ These prejudices are rapidly undergoing mo- 


“ification, but they have existed harmfully more 


or less, from various causes, among almost all 
but professed physiologists. I need only advert 
among the active prejudices to the so-called 
theological dread of free inquiry into the o 
of races, and the origin of species Pyar y: 
Among the passive prejudices, I would point to 
the want of appreciation of purely scientific 
inquiry that has no practical end in view; to 
objections of various kinds brought against ex- 
periments made for physiological, toxicological, 
or therapeutical purposes ; to objections to the 
introduction of biological studies into courses of 
eral education ; to the tardy recognition of 
iological knowledge as the basis of practical 
medicine, and of hygiene, public and private. .. . 
‘‘The business of physiology and of an 
Association like this, as I just now said, is 
therefore not only to add new knowledge, but to 
destroy incorrect or imperfectly correct state- 
ment and belief. The incorporation of advancing 
physiology with medicine every year adds 
certainty to the latter, while it furnishes data as 
well as tests tothe former. Experiment properly 
applied in medicine under trained physicists and 
emists will not only eliminate gradually all 
remaining error, but will make more definite the 
properties of therapeutical agents. In illustra- 
tion, it is sufficient to refer to some of the in- 
vestigations of Claude Bernard, from whose 
great skill, combined with philosophic power, 
much may be expected. Yet it may be doubted 
if the importance of this alliance between science 
and medicine to the community at large 
is fully understood by the islature. 
Under the recent Medical Act, 9 — 
expense of constructing a national phar- 
macopeia was thrown by Parliament on the 
pcg, 1 ommangaome art of medicine, and the cost 
of its future maintenance was c on the 
students of medicine : the national funds are to 
contribute nothing towards the great benefit—a 
benefit accruing to every one at some period of 
life—of a genuine and philosophical revision of 
known, or the discovery of new, curative agents. 
Experiment alone can clecide conclusively on the 


mode of operation of various mts on the 
human y and on animals. ese experi- 


ments are always difficult, often costly. The 
Government, as [ said, do not acknowledge the 
duty of providing funds. Perhaps the Medical 
Council ee. t is indeed with the 
administration of the only public funds that 
are applicable to neering on a level with modern 
science the national catalogue of remedial agents 





and the mode of preparing them. If it could be 
induced to expenil 1,000/. a-year, as under proper 
management it easily might, in experiments and 
reports bearing on the physiological action of 

reventive or remedial agents, sometimes per- 
oh suggested and aided by the British Asso- 
ciation, what might not be the fruit to science 
and to the public and private health? . . . 

‘Fresh experiments are perpetually required to 
meet the new problems ; and it has become the 
interest and almost the duty of States to specially 
train and to countenance skilled experts familiar 
with the most recent methods and researches in 
these directions, with a view not only to fresh 
scientific knowledge, but to the great practical 
results that may be obtained. It is sufficient to 
refer as illustrations to Bernard’s experiments, 
such as those on the Woorara—to the question 
of physiological antidotes—and to the more pre- 
cise notions of the physiological causation and 
mode of action of fever poison.” 

The address concluded as follows: ‘‘ Physio- 
logy, to sum up, is become a science, precise, of 
enormous extent, bringing to its support mathe- 
matics, advanced physics; difficult chemistry, 
accurate and comprehensive anatomy. Part of 
the basis of the science or art which averts or 
lessens suffering and disease, and postpones or 
makes easy death, depends in great measure 
upon its progress. But the applied and observa- 
tional part can only be learned by the bed-side 
of the sick. Therefore pure biological science 
and pure clinical art must each have their vo- 
taries, but it must be the aim of each to learn 
from the other what is necessary for himself. 
May the State be wise enough (and it is becoming 
so in every civilized country) to appreciate these 
principles and their application! There never 
was an age—it is not ungrateful to the giants of 
old to say this—there never was an age when 
there were so many students, in the best sense, 
of biology and of medicine, actuated by a simple 
love of truth ; and nevera time when, as a class, 
they were so free from prejudice, so candid, and 
so patient.” idm; 

On Beef and Pork as Sources of Entozoa. By 
Dr. Cobbold, F.R.S.—This paper brought to- 
gether all the evidence bearing on the question 
as to the source of tapeworms in the human 
body, and especially controverted an opinion 
recently enunciated in the columns of the Natural 
History Review, in which journal it was main- 
tained that the Tenia would cease to infest us 
if the pig was deprived of the privilege of acting 
‘*the part of acommunicating medium.” It was 
shown that beef was a much more fertile 
source of tapeworms than pork ; this conclusion 
being drawn not only from data furnished by the 
author’s experimental researches, but also from 
the fact of the much greater prevalence of the 
hookless tapeworm (7'enia mediocanellata) as 
compared with that of the hooked species ( Tenia 
solium.) An animated discussion followed, in 
which Professor Van der Hoeven, Professor J. 
H. Bennett, Dr. Fleming, Dr. Crisp, Dr. Ander- 
son, Dr. Patterson, Messrs. Turner, Power, and 
others, took part. 

Observations on a Female Skeleton aged 104. 
By Dr. G. M. Humphry. 

A Few Remarks on the Causes of the Cattle 
Murrain. By Dr. Shettle. 

Note of Experiments Confirmatory of those of 
Kiihne on the Non-Existence of Ammonia in the 
Blood, By Dr. A. Gamgee. 


Section F.—Economic ScrENCE AND STATISTICS. 


Post-Office Savings Banks.—In the absence of 
Mr. Alfred Hill, Registrar of the Birmingham 
Bankruptcy Court, the writer of the paper, Mr. 
Macrory (Secretary) read the following paper on 
the above subject :— 

It would be difficult to over-estimate the value 
of these institutions to the poorer classes. The 
old Savi Banks have doubtlessly effected 
much ; but their usefulness has been 
limited by various causes. In the first place, 
they are few and far between. At the establish- 
ment of the Post-Office Banks, only 638 of the 
older institutions existed in the whole of the 
United Kingdom ; and in fourteen counties they 
were entirely wanting. Again, with very few 
exceptions, they are open only for a few hours 
weekly, which must be a serious hindrance to 
depositors. But the greatest objection to these 
banks was, that although controiled and aided 
in some degree by Government, they were not 
backed by its security. Thus, the failure of 
some of them not only inflicted serious loss and 
much suffering on their depositors, but by shak- 
ing the credit of Savings Banks generally, tended 
to disco prudence and forethought. As the 
Post-Office Savings Banks have been more than 


once described in print, it would be needless to 
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trouble the Association with a general account 
of the system, so I will confine myself to com- 
municating some facts which I hope will prove 
interesting. I should say that I am indebted 
for this information chiefly to the kindness of 
Mr. Scudamore, the Assistant-Secretary to the 
Post Office. 

The following table shows satisfactorily the 
progress of the Post-Office Savings Banks, from 
their commencement in September, 1861, to the 
3lst of August, 1865:— - 

Banks Amountof With- Account 
open. Deposits. drawals. open. 
From Sept. 16, 1861 £ 


to Dec. 31, 1861 ..1,679.. 167,530...  6,759.. 24,826 


431,878.. 178,495 


Year 1862 ..........2,535.. 1,947,139.. 
Year 1863 .........-2,991.. 2,651,209... 1,027,154.. 819,669 
Year 1864 ..........3,080.. 3,350,000.. 1,834,849.. 470,858 
Six months to June 

30, 1865 ..........3,101.. 1,734,474.. 1,113,028... 584,242 
July and Aug., 1865. 3,256.. 727,060.. 359,927.. 557,909 








8,256 £10,577,412 4,773,595 557,900 
It will be observed that there are 3,256 Post- 
Office Savings Banks now open, or more than 
five times as many as the old banks numbered 
when the Post-Office Banks were commenced ; 
and, indeed, no town of any consideration is 
without one. They exist also in suburban and 
other populous districts, thus bringing the means 
of economy home to the very doors of the _ 
bulk of the population. Altogether ten millions 
and a half of money have been deposited in these 
institutions, of which six millions remain to the 
credit of the depositors—an amount of accumu- 
lation which is rapidly increasing. <A portion of 
these deposits have been transferred from the 
older banks ; but a large proportion of them are 
made by persons who would not have deposited 
in the old banks. Thus, [ find, by the Post- 
master-General’s report for 1864, that, at the 
opening of the Post-office Banks in Sept., 1861, 
there were in the United Kingdom 1,609,103 
depositors in the old banks ; whereas, on March, 
31, 1864, the depositors in both descriptions of 
banks amounted, in the aggregate, to 1,887,510, 
showing an increase, in two years and a-half, of 
278,407, or 17 per cent. It appears from the 
table, that the average amount of each depo- 
sit (which has always been lower than in the old 
Savings Banks) has gradually diminished from 
the commencement of business until the end of 
June last, since which time it has risen nearly to 
its original amount. It is lower with the Post- 
Office Banks than with the old banks, because 
the former receive deposits for six to eight hours 
daily ; whilst the latter banks are open, for the 
most part, but once a week, and, in most cases, 
but once a fortnight. The Post-Office Banks, 
again (being so generally spread over the king- 
dom), are nearer to the depositors, and hence 
greatly increased facilities for frequency of de- 
posit are afforded, and smaller deposits are ob- 
tained. In other words, the Post-Office Banks 
give greater help than the old banks to those 
who want to lay by shillings. Down to 
June last, the average amount of each deposit 
fell, because of the gradually increasing number 
of banks ; but it rose from that time, in spite of 
that gradually increasing number, owing to the 
closing of the old Savings Bank at Canterbury, 
and the consequent transfer to the Post-Office of 
a large number of the deposits, averaging, per- 
haps, 30/. a piece. The average amount of ae 
withdrawal, as a matter of course, increases as 
the deposit accumulates, and the depositor has 
more to withdraw. The average amount to credit 
of each account increases steadily, but slowly. 
The increase must remain slow, so long as the 
new accounts continue to pour in at their present 
rate—i.e., at the rate of 10,000 new accounts 
net per month. By ‘‘net” is meant the differ- 
ence between new accounts opened and old ac- 
counts closed. So long as they come in at this 
rate, the average sum to the credit of each 
account cannot increase rapidly. 

Once a year the interest due to the depositors 
is computed and added to the principal. This 
was last done down to 3lst December, 1864, and 
the total sum now to the credit of all depositors 
includes interest to that date, but not* beyond. 
Assuming that the deposits and withdrawals go 
on throughout the next four months as they have 
done during the past eight months of this year, 
and allowing for the interest to be added to the 
pincipal on the 31st of December next, it is esti- 
mated that there will be at that time600,000 
depositors, with a capital sum of 6,500,000/. or 
6,600,000/. Mr. Gladstone’s recent Act, which 
enables persons to purchase deferred life annui- 
ties and insure therr lives, through the medium 
of the Post-Office Savings Banks, cannot fail to 
be of much benefit to the poorer classes, as it 
will afford them a resource perfectly safe—v 
unlike a large portion of the societies on whi 
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they now rely for those purposes. One function 
of > ce banks—which we trust will in future be 
much made use of—is to afford a place of secu- 
rity for (what can scarcely be called savings) the 
sums of money which are kept in hand to meet 
current expenditure. We are acquainted with a 
lady of very reduced means, maintained upon 
the income of a sum invested in bond, who used 
to be kept in a constant state of anxiety lest her 
half-year’s income should be stolen in the small 
houses wherein she was compelled to board. 
Now, on the receipt of each instalment, she 
places in the Post-Office Bank of her town so 
much as she does not need for immediate use, 
and is thus relieved of all anxiety, and obtains 
several shillings of interest in the year, which to 
her is not a matter to be despised. In conclu- 
sion, I would just mention that statements which 
have been made, to the effect that the cage a 
Bank duty is imposed on the sc with- 
out remuneration, are entirely uninformed, a 
special allowance on this behalf, dependent on 
the number of deposits received and withdrawals 
paid out by him, being made to each officer. 


Section G.—MEcHANICAL SCIENCE. 


The President, Sir William Armstrong, in his 
opening address, congratulated the Section upon 
having met where, more than in any other town, 
are mechanical and manufacturing processes car- 
ried on—ground rendered classic by the labours 
of Watt. Referring to Mr. Levick’s paper on 
the en of machinery to the hewing of 
coal, remarked that it may be a matter of 
regret with some persons that the application of 
machinery to this and other similar purposes 
will operate to deprive labourers of their employ- 
ment, but it must be admitted that whatever 
tends to economize human jabour in the dark 
and dangerous recesses of a coal-mine must be 
a benefit to the community. Moreover, all expe- 
rience has shown that although labour may be di- 
verted inits channels by theintroduction of machi- 
nery, the aggregate amount of employment suffers 
no Ttiinutice, bet, on the contrary, seems to in- 
crease. After referring to some other papers on 
which discussion would be invited, the paper pro- 
mised by Mr. Cox upon Mr. Siemen’s Regenera- 
tive Furnace was thus spoken of : ‘‘ Few people 
are aware of the prodigious waste of heat which 
takes place in all furnaces where it is requisite 
to communicate a high temperature to any ma- 
terial. If, for example, a mass of material is to 
be heated to a temperature of 2,000 degrees by 
flame of a temperature of 3,000 degrees, it is plain 
that the heating gases must in the ordinary 
furnaces escape at a temperature equal to that of 
the material, and thus carry off with them a heat 
which will, when the maximum temperature is 
attained, amount to two-thirds of the whole heat 
of combustion. The regenerative furnace arrests 
a large proportion of this fugitive heat, 
and adds it to the gaseous fuel which 
supports the combustion of the furnace. 
Wastefulness must always be depreciated in 
mechanical processes, but considering how 
much the greatness of this country is dependent 
upon her resources of mineral fuel, and with 
what prodigality we are now drawing upon these 
resources, any wholesale wastefulness in the 
matter of fuel demands especial reprobation, 
and renders the introduction of more econo- 
mical methods of consumption a matter of 
national importance. The regenerative gas 
furnace not only prevents waste of fuel, 
but it also prevents smoke. Smoke may be 
altogether prevented, and is in fact inexcus- 
able in the case of ordinary steam boiler fur- 
naces, but I know of ro means yet introduced 
by which its prevention can be effected in manu- 
facturing processes heated directly by coal. If 
gas were substituted forcoal, and the regenerative 
principle applied, the nuisance and disfigurement 
occasioned by smoke would be entirely avoided 
in nearly all manufacturing processes. But the 
introduction ‘of gas furnaces upon so large a 
scale must necessarily be a work of considerable 
time, and the system itself would probably re- 
quire improvement and development to render it 
80 widely available. 

Improvement in Boats. By Mr. G. Faweus.— 
At the Newcastle Meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation, in 1863, there was exhibited a method 
of constructing boats so that several of the same 
size and shape could be packed together indis- 
criminately. Some further ianprovements have 
been made in the fittings, and have been sub- 
mitted for the consideration of the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty. They required 
some plan ‘‘to bring the sides of the lower boat 
together, to enable the thwarts to be fixed in the 
event of warping or alterations of shape conse- 


quent on exposure to a tropical heat.” A tapered 





pin to fit into iron plates, with double and single 
eyes, placed respectively on the ends of the 
seats and ‘sides of the boat, was suggested as a 
remedy, and with a view to prevent these altera- 
tions of shape. The following additional 
strengthenings were suggested: a strong iron 
strap was fitted like a timber on the inside of the 
boat where the centre of the seat end met the side, 
this strap had a solid eye formed on it to fit a cor- 
responding double or single eye formed on the 
plate on the end of the seat, in addition to filling- 
in pieces between the timbers for the seats to rest 
on ; the top planks were strengthened by strong 
gunwale pieces on each edge, with strong filling- 
in pieces between them, placed opposite where 
the ends of the seats fitted to. These pieces 
were fastened to timbers, and were further se- 
cured by plates on the outside bolted through to 
the inside strap. In connexion with these were 
rings and eye-bolts, for lifting or securing the 
boats, as it was considered that the system of 
lifting boats by their extreme ends, and lashing 
them down in the middle aggravated the tendency 
boats have to expand and droop out. 

The above arrangement is available for ae 
the boats by the sides, and substituting rigi 
bars instead of lashings, the bars thus support- 
ing the top sides of the boat, instead of pulling 
them down. It was suggested that new 
boats, previous to completion, might be better 

repared to stand the effect of change of climate 
oe being seasoned, by gradually heating the 
inside and lubricating the outside, a coating of 
lime being applied to remove the lubrication and 
further season the boats, while they could be 
firmly secured by strong framing, until their 
tendency to alter their shape was exhausted. 








SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 





Mr. Marsnatt, F.R.S., will deliver an in- 
troductory lecture at the opening of the session 
of the Faculty of Medicine at University College, 
on Monday, 2nd October, at three o’clock. e 
understand the subject will be ‘‘The Art of 
Healing : its Scope, Limits, and Relations with 
Science.”’ 

Tue following are some of the subjects on 
which the council of the institution of Civil 
Engineers have invited original communications, 


for which they will be es to award pre- 
miums : On the Theory and Details of Construc- 


tion of Metal and Timber Arches. On Land-slips. 
On the Principles to be observed in Laying Out 
Linesof Railway through Mountainous Countries. 
On the Designing and Arrangement of Terminal 
and other Railway Stations. On Railway Ferries. 
On Locomotive Engines for Ascending Steep 
Inclines. On the ator System for the 
Conveyance of Passengers and Goods. On the 
Results of a Series of Observations on the Flow 
of Water from the Ground. On the Structural 
Details, and the Results in Use, of Apparatus 
for the Filtration of Large Volumes of Water. 
On the Construction of Gas Works. On Graving 


Docks. On the Arrangement and Construction 
of Floating Landing Stages. On the Construc- 
tion of ighthouses, their Machinery and 


Lighting A tus, with notices of the methods 
in use for Ralinanlshing the different Lights. 
On the Measure of Resistance to Steam Vessels 
at High Velocities. On Turbines and other 
Water Motors of a similar character. On the 
Present Systems of Smelting Iron Ores. On the 
Manufacture of Iron for Rails and Wheel Tires. 
On the Bessemer and other Processes of Steel- 
making. On the Safe Working of Iron 
and Steel. Qn the Transmission of Electrical 
Signals through Sv bmarine Cables. In awarding 
the premiums no distinction is made, whether 
the communication has been received from a 
member or an associate of the Institution, or 
from any other person, whether a native ora 
foreigner. The communications must be for- 
warded, on or before the Ist of January, 1866, to 
the house of the Institution, No. 25, Great 
George Street, Westminster, 8.W., where fuller 
information may be obtained. 

Cosmos states that a new method of de- 
stroying the insects which infest old trees has 
been employed with success by M. Robert, who 
it appears has thus saved the old elmsof the 
Boulevard d’Enfer from decortication. M. 
Robert first shaves off a little of the old bark, in 
order to facilitate the operation ; he then im- 
P tes the whole of the trunk of the tree 
with a concentrated solution of camphor m 
alcohol ; this not only destroyed all the insects 
then in them, but since, not a single insect has 
attempted to penetrate the bark. 

Tue fo are the returns for August, 
1865, of the analyses of the London waters by 
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the Metropolitan Association of Medical Officers 
of Health :— 

















Tot. Solid ‘ 
Matter | Loss by — 
PE we TF Oo ie 
rial" a rgan 
Gallon. Matter. (5) 
Thames Water Companies | Grains. Grains. Grains. 
Grand Junction ...... 167 1°00 0-40 
Southwark & Vauxhall 17°2 1°20 0°56 
RL +0 ni pat eke dh on 17°0 1°36 0°80 
SE 3. ccceee bend 167 1°33 0-84 
Other Companies :-— 
OR hiram Jnics bbs cer ee 24°2 1°26 0:16 
freer 15°5 0°93 0°32 
East London.........- 15'8 117 0°56 





(a) This represents a variety of volatile matters 
as well as organic matter, as ammoniacal salts, 
moisture, and the volatile constituents of nitrates 
and nitrites. (b) The oxydizable organic matter 
is determined by a standard solution of perman- 
ganate of potash, the available oxygen of which 
is to the organic matter as 1 to 8; and the re- 
sult is controlled by the examination of the 
colour of the water when seen through a tube 
two feet in length. 

Mr. H. J. Cuurcn, writing to The Chemical 
News, gives the following method for making 
skeleton leaves : ‘‘ The leaves are boiled for two 
minutes, then transferred to a strong solution of 
permanganate of potash and gently heated. In 
an hour or two the laxer tissues may be easily 
removed by means of a brush. Sulphurous 
acid or a solution of chloride of lime may be 
used for bleaching them. The stains of per- 
manganate of potash upon the fingers are easily 
washed off by dilute sulphuric acid.” 

Tue following are among the results of the 
recent observations made by M. Coulvier-Gravier 
upon shooting stars. The mean of every three 
observations being taken showed that from the 
24th of July to the 7th of August the number of 
shooting stars increased from 6°1 to 26°8, while 
on the maximum of the 9th, 10th, and 11th of 
August the number was 58, but again decreased 
on the following days. M. Coulvier-Gravier’s 
yearly observations show not only a cessation of 
the increase, but a gradual decrease in the horary 
number of shooting stars; in 1864 there were 
seen 2°8 less than the year before, and this year 
there is again a diminution of 5 from the mean 
horary number of last year. 

A DESCRIPTION of the solar eclipse which took 
place on April 25th, and was visible in Africa and 
South America, is given in a recent number of 
the Astronomische Nachrichten. 'The Emperor of 
Brazil noted the tirst interior contact, from the 
palace of San Christovao, at 10h. 24m. 7°3s.; the 
last exterior contact was noted at llh. 54m. 5s. 
On account of clouds, the commencement of the 
eclipse could not be seen from the Observa- 
tory at Rio de Janeiro. The Baron de 
Prados, however, made some interesting ob- 
servations during the remainder of the ecli 
through a large meridian refractor. The 
corona was seen for a short time in all its 
splendour. ‘The western border of the moon pre- 
sented a magnificent ring a few seconds in thick- 
ness, of a violet blue colour, of perfect regularity, 
having a beautiful effect. Nothing was seen on 
the eastern border, and neither flames nor pro- 
tuberances were observed. M. de Prados care- 
fully examined, during the whole of the eclipse, 
the surface of the sun ; it presented no remark- 
able spot, and the greatest calm ap to 
reign in the — By means of a polari- 


scope, the light of the corona was found to be 
strongly polarized, but the central portions 
of the luminary barely at all. The mini- 


mum of temperature did not correspond to 
the maximum of the eclipse. The thermo- 
meter, previously at 24°°7 C., rose immediately 
after the commencement of the phenomenon, but 
to descend when the phenomenon was at 
its height, finally reaching 24°°3C. The progress 
of the barometer was analogous. The animals, 
frigh a were more astonished than 
ightened ; but we should imagine they were 
more frightened than hurt. “ 

Tur Mechanic's Magazine states that a Swedish 
metallurgist has discovered a method of reducing 
tungsten, by which he obtains it at once in a state 
of fusion, and that ingots of the pure metal 
weighing several pounds each are now on 
—— i Stockholm. It is said, too, that 
the cost of obtaining tungsten by the new 
method does not exceed a few shillings per 
pound. If really obtainable thus cheaply, a 
metal which will bear exposure to so intense a 
heat without undergoing either fusion or oxida- 
tion must prove of incaleulable value to certain of 
the arts, provided that the difficulties in the 
way of working it are not insuperable. With the 
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exception of gold and platinum, t ten is the 
heaviest metal yet known. Its specific gravity 
is about 18, that of gold being 19°36, and that of 
platinum 21°53. 

Amone the papers contained in the recently- 
published ‘‘ Transactions of the Society of Engi- 
neers” for 1864, is one by Mr. V. Pendred, on 
elastic railway wheels. The repairs of the per- 
manent way form a serious item (as much as 
fifteen per cent. ) inthe working expenses of all rail- 
ways, even of those whose arrangements are not 
so costly as they are onthe Great Western. Mr. 
Pendred says that a rigid permanent way with 
elastic wheels is less expensive than either the 
‘elastic way” or the ‘‘rigid way” in use; a 
rigid way, too, causes great wear and tear to 
rigid wheels. Sir G. Cayley, in 1831, was the 
first to suggest that wheels should be set elas- 
tically. r. Lewis Moore gives a very interest- 
ing paper on the Erith catastrophe. He had to re- 

r the Thames wall; and his account shows 
Sow very narrowly the country round escaped 
inundation. There was very little time for 
puddling ; fortunately some forty navvies were 
at hand, and fifteen hundred soldiers came up 
very soon. The navvies puddled in front, the 
soldiers backed the works up with earth, and 
both raced as fast as they could just ahead of 
the advancing tide. The account is as excitin 
as a battle scene. The soldiers are meal praise 
for pacing: wornes without any confusion, not- 
withstanding their numbers. In spite of every- 
thing, the water was making its way in at one 
— (owing to imperfect puddling), and would 
ave blown up the entire bank, but for the 
settling down of the whole upper works ; this, 
which at the moment caused fresh alarm, en- 
sured the safety of the work. Banks ought, 
says Mr. Moore, to be made water-tight ; Mr. 
H. P. Stephenson, indeed, would not only have 
a water-tight face, but would carry the clay 
puddlin a to the clay bed underneath. A 
curious fact in connexion with the river bank is 
that the unreclaimed salt marsh outside always 
keeps at high-water level, whereas the reclaimed 
land inside the wall always stands five or six feet 
lower. This shows, not only that the ground 


‘,, settles down as the wet dries out of it, but also 


that the raised beaches of which geologists talk 
so much are still formed wherever there is the 
agency necessary for their formation. 


Tue last few numbers of The Lancet contain 
reports of some very interesting lectures by Dr. 
Hyde Salter, on dyspneea or difficult breathing. 
Our object in ing attention to them is to 
mention an ingenious method of showing on a 
diagram the various modes in which breathing is 
carried on. It occurred to the author that the 
different forms of respiratory movement engen- 
dered by various resources and degrees of 
respiratory disturbances might be _ repre- 
sented in a clear and porey | way by 
making them the resultants of the two co- 
efficients—time and motion ; in other words, by 
drawing them as the diagonals of parallelograms, 
one side of which should represent the time and the 
other the movement. In this way the obliquity 
of the line will represent the time taken up by 
the expiration or inspiration, and the vertical 
height to which it rises will denote the capacity 
of the respiratory movement, a rest will be 
shown by a horizontal line. The lectures 
are illustrated by diagrams, showing very 
clearly the different modes in which breathing is 
carried on, either from the effects of disease or 
from unusual exertion. For instance, the rapid 
breathing caused by violent exertion is repre- 
sented by a diagram somewhat resembling the 
teeth of asaw. The peculiar characters of the 
breathing during sobbing, sighing, sleep, whoop- 
ing - cough, the dyspnea of failing 
sensibility, &c., are all represented with great 
clearness. The diagram of the breathing during 
whooping-cough is particularly striking, inas- 
much as it shows clearly the deep protracted 
op age by which the chest is slowly filled, 
and then the iterated cough, by which, probably, 
a greater emptiness of chest is reached than in 
any other way. 


Schwabe thinks he has observed a special kind 
of facula (Lichtgewdlk) distinguished by its 
superior size, brightness, and permanency. It 
extends across the sun’s equator, and consists 
of anastomosing veins of t, forming rings to 
the number of six or seven, the outside 
diameter being 6’ or 7’. This system encloses, 
especially in years in B mon the oe 
numerous, a large grou accom 

umbre and SC cuenceatle p seningien: He 
attaches some value to this, as forming a fixed 
point on the sun’s disc for the more accurate 
measurement of the rotation. 
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PEAKS AND VALLEYS OF THE ALPS. 
By ExvisAn WALTON. 
GERMAN GALLERY, BOND STREET. 


R. WALTON is an artist who has devoted 
his attention latterly almost exclusively to 
the study of Alpine scenery. The subject is full 
of interest, and the appreciation of the beauties 
and experience of the perils of Alpine climbing, 
lately acquired by so many of our countrymen, 
have naturally led to the production of the 
present series of pictorial representations. In 
int of merit these drawings may be said to 
stand half-way between the map-like and coarsely- 
coloured drawings exposed for sale in every Swiss 
town and the more imaginative works of the 
greater French and English landscape painters. 
The first of these serve the purpose of recalling to 
the memory of ordinary tourists the main features 
of the scenery in the midst of which a pleasant 
vacation has been passed ; the latter being usually 
chosen from unfamiliar points of view, and under 
the influence of effects of light and shadow which 
often throw into obscurity the points upon which 
the accurate and literal observer would fain place 
his finger, are liable to that kind of sharp popular 
criticism which results from insensibility to the 
glorious chiaroscuro of nature, half-expressing, 
half-concealing the forms of the hills, and pre- 
senting the only aspect which the true artist cares 
to reproduce, and, if possible, to fix upon his 
canvas, 

The genuine Alpine climber must almost ne- 
cessarily be blind to the beauty of the scenery in 
the midst of which his daring has placed him. A 
different set of faculties are called into play. 
Courage, self-reliance, prudence, an eye intent, 
except at rare halting places, upon the ground at 
his feet, place him at an immense disadvantage to 
the painter, who, wandering safely on the lower 
slopes of the hills, is able, without distraction, to 
appreciate the grandeur of the scenery around 
him. The esthetic faculty of the Alpine climber 
is, for the time being, on a level with that of the 
guide he follows. He has his pleasure in the wild 
excitement and fascination induced by his work; 
but the greatest pictorial beauty in all mountain 
scenery is to be found where the painter invariably 
seeks for it, at an altitude net exceeding one-third 
of the height of the surrounding hills. The lines 
of the composition are grander; the sweeps of the 
clouds are still above him; the pinnacles of the 
mountains stand clear against the sky ; the valleys 
are not mere cloudland; the order of nature is not 
apparently reversed by looking down upon giant 
summits. 

Apart from the necessary qualifications of a 

ainter, it is essential to a landscape painter that 
his mind should be free from distractions during his 
work. If he be set upon botanizing or entomologiz- 
ing; if he have to look to his safety at every foot- 
step, or be disturbed by the reflection that he 
has to accomplish a perilous descent after his 
day’s work is over—he will be rendered unfit 
for the prosecution of an art that is in its very 
nature all-absorbing to those who desire to master 
it. A chamois-hunter would be about as good a 
companion for a landscape painter as a member of 
the Alpine Club, equipped for an ascent of the 
Matterhorn ; and it is desirable that the incom- 
patible nature of the two pursuits should be pro- 
perly understood, lest our painters should at- 
tempt impossibilities in art, or the patronage of 
the Alpine Club be taken as an authority for the 
truth of representations of Alpine scenery. 

We see some indications of both these evils in 
the exhibition of Mr. Walton’s drawings. They 
are evidently painted with an eye to the approval 
of the Alpine Club, and, properly speaking, 
are neither topographical nor pictorial. No 
painter can hope to rival M. Bissot’s photo- 
graph for local accuracy of form; no land- 
scape painting can set before us with such start- 
ling reality the very surface of the glaciers upon 
which we stand, or the mountain slope from which 
it issues. But a great artist can do far more, he 
can tell us the story of a storm gathering among 
the summits, or of the condensation of the mists 
at sunrise ; he can set before us, as Turner did, 
the danger of an accident on Mont Cenis at night, 
when the cloud-chequered light of the moon is 
supplemented by the torches of terrified men, and 
the wild desolation of the ice-bound hills, made 
more desolate by contrast with human emotions ; 
or again, like Turner, he can bring before us the 
crossing of Hannibal; or, like Stanfield, the pas- 
sage of a French army over the same everlasting 
barriers. 

The mere painting of Alpine scenery to meet 

narrow views of geological or topographical 


tourists, should not be the aim of the landscape 
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painter, even though he could compete suc- 
cessfully with the camera. A literal representation 
of it is almost sure to be small in chavacter and 
unimpressive. The impression of size and space 
which affect us supremely when we stand in the 
midst of the actual scene, where we feel ourselves 
to be but as a speck in the landscape, can only in 
a measure be reproduced in a picture, but it is by 
the re-creation, as it were, of this impression, 
perhaps more than by any other quality, that the 
art of the painter may be tested. Mr. Walton’s 
pictures do not reach this standard ; they are 
carefully drawn, but commonplace and trans- 
parently artificial in treatment. The large 
picture of the Matterhorn which has been added 
to the exhibition, probably on account of the in- 
terest excited by the late deplorable accident, dis- 
lays the technical qualities of good scene-paint- 
ing. Mauve, purple, and blue predominate, and 
the combination is not agreeable. The sky is not 
too blue ; but the blue is not ethereal, and there- 
fore, the mountain appears to touch it. Another 
large picture, representing the upper part of the 
Mer de Glace at Chamounfx, is altogether better, 
and more reliance may be placed upon the 
painter’s efforts in this work than in those ex- 
er per upon some other drawings in the room ; 
ut even here the colour is unpleasant, and too 
suggestive of Prussian blue. Of the smaller draw- 
ings, of which abcut twenty are displayed, the 
most interesting are those of the ‘‘ Dent du Midi,” 
a ** Part of the Gorner Glacier, Zermatt,’’ the 
views taken ‘‘ near Courmayeur,” one of whick is 
a very good representation of ‘‘the Chain of 
Mont Blanc as seen above Pic St. Didier,” and 
those taken from the ‘‘ Val d’Aosta, Piedmont.” 
One of the best studies in the room is a small 
water-colour drawing of the ‘‘ Val Tournanche, 
Piedmont,” in which the movement and colouring 
of a glacial torrent are remarkably well rendered. 

The object of the exhibition is to bring before 
the world a further publication of the drawings in 
the shape of chromo-lithographs. The names of 
the artists by whom they are to be executed 
appear to be merged in that of ‘‘ Day and Son 
(Limited).” The results of photography in 
smothering the names cf the artists who produce 
the so-called pictures of the respective firms by 
whom they are employed appear to be extending. 
Lithography has been superseded by a more me- 
chanical, and, to our minds, infinitely less satis- 
factory process; and probably we shall never 
ogee hear of men who, like Richard Lane, Louis 

aghe, ‘‘J. D. Harding,” Joseph Nash, and 
many more, were not only competent to trans- 
late the works of others, but whose names were 
also a guarantee that the work they undertook 
would be thoroughly well done. It is utterly 
degrading to individual merit to find itself thrown 
in with the lump of ‘‘our artists,” and while a 
successful photographer or a limited company 
bring their work thus before a public, we must 
rest content with the art which spoils a photograph 
or subsides into mechanical drudgery. 

The exhibition of Mr. Simpson’s clever Indian 
drawings’ is still pe we in the same gallery. 
Several new subjects have been added to the col- 
lection, which is now very complete. rier 
additional pictures complete the series, whic 
numbers now about 200 in all, and these will well 
repay a visit to the German Gallery. 








MUSIC. 

Messrs. Purrick AND Simpson have just 
sold the copyright music of the late firm of 
Addison and tom Callcott’s ‘* Mendelssohn’s ” 
Half Hours, sold for 105/., and Benedict’s 
edition of Beethoven for 69/. Amongst the 
songs were Barker's ‘‘ Dublin Bay,” 57/. ; Bar- 
nett’s ‘‘ Little Fay,” 49/. 10s. ; Dr. W. S. Ben- 
nett’s Six Songs, 324/.; Berger’s ‘‘ Broken 
Vows,” 2i/. ; Callcott’s ‘‘ Last Man,” 89. ; 
Glover’s ‘* Bashful Man,” 104/.; Hatton’s 
**Kit the Cobbler,” 39/. ; ‘‘Tom the Tinker,” 
36/. ; and his Hobbs’s ‘‘ Phillis,” 89/.; Land’s 
‘*When sorrow sleepeth,” 152/.; Linley’s 
*“‘] cannot mind my wheel,” 221/.; his 
‘*Thou art gone from my gaze,” 941. ; Loder’s 
‘* Path by the river,” 57/. ; Nelson’s ‘‘ Madoline,”’ 
118/. ; H. Smart’s ‘‘Singing through the Rain,” 
1131. ; Sporle’s ‘‘ Wishing Gate,” 561.; and 
Wrighton’s ‘‘Sing me an English Song,” 82/. 
Besides these, F. Abt’s Ten Duetts brought 1102 ; 
Hatton’s Four-Part Songs, 446/. ; Reay’s Four- 
Part Songs, 149/. ; H. Smart’s Four-Part Songs, 
91/1. ; Thomas’ Welsh Melodies, 273/.; Pratt’s 
Anthems, 88/. Amongst the o Balfe’s 
** Blanche de Nevers,” sold for 65/., ‘‘ Puritan’s 
Daughter,” 159/., ‘‘ Armourer of Nantes,” 124/, ; 
Donizetti's “‘Lucia di Lammermoor,” 1571. ; 
Meyerbeer’s ‘‘ Huguenots,” 104/. 17s.; Wal- 
lace’s ‘‘Love’s Triumph,” 230/.; Mr. Costa’s 
Oratorios, ‘‘ Eli,” 412/., and ‘‘ Naam, 567/, 
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122 FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


NOTICE.—‘ SIR JASPERS TENANT,” the New Novel 
by the Author of “ Lady Audley’s Secret,” ws ready this 


day at all Lnbraries, in 3 


Vols. 





NEW HISTORICAL WORK, 


In 2 Vols., 


ROYAL 


FAVOURITES. 


By SUTHERLAND MENZIES. 


[This dey. 





NEW NOVEL BY MR. HAZLITT. 
In 8 Vols., 


3 o.F mn FY 


LA MR. 


[This day. 


“ One of the most promising works of fiction that we have seen for a considerable period.”—Standard 





NEW NOVEL BY MR. MORTIMER COLLINS. 
In 3 Vols., 


WHO IS 


THE 


(Reprinted from the Dublin University Magazine.) 


HEIRP 


[ Th is da ¥. 


** Mr. Collins has written three clever volumes.”—A theneum. 2 ee 
“ The book is amusing, and, as a novel, will be found of great interest.”-—Morning Star. 





NEW 


BOY’S BOOK BY PERCY 


B. ST. JOHN. 


In 1 Vol, price 6s., 


PAUL P 


By the Author of “ The Sailor Crusoe,” &c. 


EABOD Y. 


[Early in October. 





NEW WORK 


In 1 Vol. 


QUEEN’S 


OR, TRAVELS ON THE HIGHWAYS AND BYEWAYS OF EUROPE. 


THE 


OF TRAVELS. 


MESSENGER; 





By Major H. BYNG HALL. [This day. 
NEW NOVEL BY M. A. BIRD. 
In 3 Vols., 


FATE OF 


THORSGHYLL. 


By the Author of “‘ The Hawkshawes,” &c. 


[Immediately. 





NEW BOOK OF TRAVELS. 
In 1 Vol., 


JERUSALEM 


By ALBERT RHODES, late U.S. Consul at Jerusalem. 


iS. 


[In October. 


AS IT 





NOTICE.—DAVID CHANTREY, the New Novel by Mr. W. Gr. 


Wills, Author of ** The Wifes Evidence,” &c. (reprinted from ‘* Temple Bar Magazine” ), 


is this day ready, in 3 Vols., at all Libraries. 


JOHN MAXWELL & CO., 122 Fleet Street. 








Now ready, the OCTOBER No. of 


The Month. 


Price One Shilling. 
ConrTENTs : 
I. A BOAT VOYAGE ON THE 
By Capt. W. C. De Vere, R.N. 
. THE CALENDARS OF STATE PAPERS. Part 2. 
. ART AND BEAUTY. By J. H. Pottex, M.A. Part 2. 
. SAINTS OF THE DESERT. No. 9. By Dr. Newman. 
. EARLY MARRIED LIFE OF MARIE ANTOINETTE. 
. THE THREE SANCTUARIES OF CASENTINO. 
.THE SETTLEMENT OF IRELAND UNDER 
CROMWELL. 


. SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS AND DR. 
By the Author of “ Wild Times.” 


PEDRO DI LUNA. land 2. 

. ORIGEN’S HEXAPLA. 

. GUIZOT’S MEMOIRS. 

. RESEARCHES IN CRETE. 

. THE MADURA MISSION. 

. RECENT LIVES OF THE SAINTS. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 


COAST OF KERRY. 


JOHNSON. 





THE OCTOBER NUMBER OF 
Photographic Portraits of Men 
of Eminence, 


ConTAINs :— 


A Portrait and short Memoir of Mr. E. M. WARD, also of | 


PROFESSOR SEDGWICK, and of WILLIAM HOWITT. 
Price 2s. 6d. post free. 

Twenty-Eight Monthly Parts have now been issued, each con- 
taining three Portraits and Memoirs of Men of Eminence in 
Literature, Science, and Art. 

The above-named Portraits, or any others included in this 
Magazine separately (as Cartes de Visite) for Twelve Postage 
Stamps. 

London: ALFRED W. BENNETT, 5 Bishopsgate Street 

Without. 





This day, Vol. 1, handsomely bound, with 18 large Illustrations 
y Messrs. Skill and Huard, pp. 622, price 4s. 6d., 


The Day of Rest. 


A MAGAZINE OF PURE LITERATURE. 


All the Articles in this Volume have been carefully prepared 


for Family Reading, and it wi , vari sntertai 
ing companion for all — be found a varied and entertain- 


London : WARD, LOCK, & TYLER, 158 Fleet Street. 


The Mayfair 
For OCTOBER. Price One Shilling. 
Cowrrarns :-— 


ANEW PASTORAL SONG, by GOUNOD. Words by HENRY 
FARNIE. 


ADAMS & FRANCIS, 59 Fleet Street, E.C. 





Price 3s., 


Vegetable Cookery: Pastry, 
PICKLING, &c. 


This work contains receipts for above 400 dishes popeees 
without the use of animal food. it possesses an especial! interest 
at the present time, on account of the high price of meat and 
the prevalence of disease among cattle. 

London: F. PITMAN, 20 !at. rnoster Row, E.C. 





Se:ond Edition, cloth, ; rice 2s. 6d., 


A Handbook of Practical 


GAUGING, for the use of beginners, with instructions in 
the mode of ascertaining the strength of Spirits by means of 
Sikes’s Hydrometer; to which is added a chapter on 
Distillation, describing the process in operation at the 
Custom House for ascertaining the strength of Wines. 
Illustrated with Diagrams. y J. B. Keene, of H.M. 
Customs. 
London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





The Fourth Edition ot 


Our Eternal Homes 


} Is now ready, price 2s. 6d. 
London: F, PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





| a a a 


Extra cloth, price Is., 


| Uncle Sam’s Visit : A Story for 
Children. 
London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 











EGG’S ILLUMINATED JUVENILE 
SERIES. Illustrated with Fine Engravings, crown §vo, 


Sixpence each, consisting of— 

THE CHILDREN IN THE WOOD. 
the Late Tuomas Hoop. 

SONGS OF THE SEASONS. By Tomas Mitten. 

THE BEGGAR OF BEDNALL GREENE. 

THE DIVERTING HISTORY OF JUHN GILPIN. 

TRUE STORY OF RUTH THE MOABITESS. 

ROBIN HOOD’S BALLADS. 


With a Preface by 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 





10th Thousand, price 2s. 6d. ; post free, 32 stamps, 


‘ 
UNT ON THE SKIN; A GUIDE TO 
the Treatment and Prevention of Diseases of the Skin 
and Hair; with Cases. By Taomas Huxt, F.R.C.S., Surgeon 

to the Western for of the Skin, No. 2la 


Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square. 


“‘Mr. Hunt has transferred these diseases from the incurable 
class to the curable.”—Lancet. 


London : T. RICHARDS, 37 Great Queen Street, W.C. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


In the press, 


ECCE HOMO! 


A SURVEY OF THE LIFE AND WORK OF JESUS 
CHRIST. 





In a few days will be published, crown 8vo, cloth, 


LECTURES ON CLASSICS, MATHE- 
MATICS, MEDICINE, AND LAW, 
DELIVERED AT DOWNING COLLEGE, 


By T. WORSLEY, D.D., Master of the College, and late 
Christian Advocate in the University. 





Shortly will be published, 


NOTES OF THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 


A SELECTION OF SERMONS. 


HENRY ROBERT REYNOLDS, B.A., President of Ches- 


By 
” hunt College, and Fellow of University College London, 





In a few days will be published, Two Vols., feap. 8vo, cloth, 
POPULAR EPICS OF THE MIDDLE 
AGES OF THE NORSE-GERMAN AND CARLOVIN- 
GIAN CYCLES. 
By JOHN MALCOLM LUDLOW. 





This day is published, Crown &8vo, cloth, price 8s. 6d., 
Second Edition, 


LETTERS FROM EGYPT, 1863-5. 
By LADY DUFF GORDON, 


“The letters of a high-souled, high-couraged, eager-hearted 
woman, endowed with superior intelligence, carefully culti- 
vated, and educated to a pitch beyond what is commonly 
attained by her sex. We seem while we follow the narrative of 
her journey rather to see and to hear than to read.”—Times. 





This day is published, VOL. VII. 
THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE, 


WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKE- 
SPEARE. 
Edited by W. G. CLARK and W. ALDIS WRIGHT. 
(To be completed in Nine Vols., demy 8vo, each 10s. 6d.) 


Conxtrents.—Romeo and Juliet; a reprint of the 4to Edition 
of 1597—Timon of Athens—Julius Cuessar—and Macbeth. 





This day is published, fsep. 8vo, cloth, price 6s., 


BROTHER FABIAN’S MANUSCRIPT; 


and other Poems. By SEBASTIAN EVANS. 





This day is published (the same size as the “Golden Treasury 
Series ”), neatly and strongly bound in cloth, price 4s. 6éd., 


A BRIEF BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY. 


Compiled and Arranged by CHARLES HOLE, B.A., Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

The Publishers venture to believe that this little comprehen- 
sive work will become as indispensable to all English readers as. 
an English Dictionary. 

“An invaluable addition to our manuals of reference, and 
from its moderate price it cannot fail to become as popular as 


it is useful.”—T'imes. 


MACMILLAN & CO., London. 





This day is published, 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. LXXII. (for OCTOBER, 1865), 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
ConrTenTs : 
I, GROTE’S PLATO: THE AFFIRMATIVE, OR E .- 
POSITION, DIALOGUES. By Professor Bary. 

Il. ON THE RHINE. By the Hon. Ropen Nort. 

Ill. CRADOCK NOWELL: A TALE OF THE NEW 
FOREST. By Ricuarp Dopprivce Btackmore. 
Chapters XX V.—X XVIII. 

1V. A NEGLECTED ART. 

Vv. EYRE, THE SOUTH-AUSTRALIAN EXPLORER. 
By Henry Kixostey. 
Vi. THE DOVE IN THE EAGLE’S NEST. 
Author of “‘ The Heir of Redclyffe.” 
Chap. X V.—The Rival Eyrie. 
» X%XVI.—The Eagle and the Snake. 
» X VII.—Bridging the Ford. 
VIL. THE MATTERHORN SACRIFICE. 
VILL. ESSAYS AT ODD TIMES ;— 
VIII. Ofa Little Child. 
1X. Of Modern Preaching. 

IX. THE LITERARY LIFE OF ISAAC TAYLOR. By 

Professor Fraser, of Edinburgh. 


By the 





The September Number contains a 
NARRATIVE OF THE ATLANTIC TELE- 
GRAPH EXPEDITION OF 1865. 
WITH FACSIMILES OF THE OFFICIAL CHARTS 
LirnHocraruep ox Boarp tue Great Eastern. 


Showing her Track, Soundings, Miles of Cable Daiiy paid out ; 
also the various Positions of the Ship while Grappling for 
the Cable. 

By JOHN C. DEANE (who Accompanied the Expedition) 


VOLUME XIL, handsomely bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d., 
is now ready. 
MACMILLAN & CO., London and Cambridge. 
Sold by all Booksellers, Newsagents, and at all Railway Stations 
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THE PERIODICALS FOR OCTOBER. 








THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


—_—----— 


DVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the 


Forthcoming Number of the above Periodical must be 
forwarded to the Publisher by the and BILLS 5 
= ae y 3rd, by the 5th 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





Now ready, price 6s., 
The Westminster Review. 


NEW SERIES. 
No. LVI. OCTOBER, 1865. 


ConrTenrTs : 
I. PERSONAL REPRESENTATION. 
II. RATIONALISM IN EUROPE. 
III. CAPACITIES OF WOMEN. 
IV. PALGRAVE’S TRAVELS IN ARABIA. 
Vv. THE HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE. 


Vl. THE DOCTRINE OF NATIONALITIES AND 
SCHLESW1G-HOLSTEIN. 


VIL. MR. GROTE’S PLATO. 
VIII. LETTERS FROM EGYPT. 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE :—1. Theology and Philo- 
sophy.—2. Politics, Sociology, and Travels.—3. Science.— 
4. and Biography.—5. Belles Lettres. 


London: TRUBNER & CO., 60 Paternoster Row. 


The British Quarterly Review, 


No. LXXXIV., Price 6s., for OCTOBER, contains— 


1. MATTHEW ARNOLD AS POET AND ESSAYIST. 

2. FROST AND FIRE. 

3. PALGRAVE’S ARABIA. 

4. FOSS’S JUDGES OF ENGLAND. 

5. MRS, BROWNING. 

6. STATE POLICY IN EUROPE, IN 1865. 

7. LECKY’S HISTORY OF RATIONALISM. 

&. THE UNITED STATES SINCE THE WAR. By the 
Epiror. 

9. EPILOGUE ON AFFAIRS AND BOOKS. 





‘sLondon: JACKSON, WALESED, & HODDER, Paternoster 
Ww. 





Price 4s. Quarterly ; Annual Setecription, prepaid, 12s., post 


The Natural History Review, 


No. XX. (OCTOBER, 1865.) 
Conrents : 
I. THE ZOOLOGY OF SIBERIA. 
Tl. THE GARE-FOWL AND ITS HISTORIANS. 
TIl. ZOOLOGICAL MUSEUMS. 
IV. DEAN ON THE MEDULLA OBLONGATA. 
Vv. BRITISH ANNELIDS. 
VI. LUBBOCK’S PRE-HISTORIC TIMES. 
VII. ANTEDILUVIAN HISTORY. 
WIL RECENT ARCH.ZOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES. 
IX. DAUBENY’S TREES AND SHRUBS OF THE 
ANCIENTS. 
xX. THE PHYSIOLOGY OF THE SPHERIACE. 
XI. MR. TRISTRAM’S EXPLORATIONS IN PALES- 
TINE. 
XII. ON THE EPISTERNAL PORTIONS OF THE 
SKELETON IN MAMMALIA AND IN MAN. 
{With Illustrations.j By C. Gecennaver. 
XIIL NOTE ON HYBRIDISM IN VEGETABLES. By C. 
Navprs. 
XIV. NOTICES OF DISTINGUISHED NATURALISTS 
RECENTLY DECEASED. 
XV. PROCEEDINGS OF THE SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES 
OF LONDON. 
XVI. MISCELLANEA. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Sirest, Covent 
Garden, London ; and 20 South Frederick Street, burgh. 





The Popular Science Review, 


No. XVIL., for OCTOBER (price 2s. 6d.), contains— 

ATLANTIC TELEGRAPHY. By Roserr Henr, F.R.S. With 
Two Whole-page Illustrations. 

ON PURE WATER. By Epwin Lanxesrten, F.R.S. 

ON THE NATURE AND DIAGNOSTIC VALUE OF 
RAPHIDES AND OTHER PLANT-CRYSTALS. By 
Georer Guiuiver, F.R.S. 

ON LAKE BASINS. By Professor D. T. Anstrep, F.R.S. 
Tihustrated. 


EPIDEMICS PAST AND PRESENT: THEIR ORIGIN 
AND DISTRIBUTION. 


ON THE MICROSCOPIC ANATOMY OF AN INSECT 
LARVA, CORETHRA PLUMICORNIS. By E. Rar 
Lay«ester. Illustrated. 


THE MOON. By James Brrex, F.R.A.S. Tlustrated. 

THE APPLICATIONS OF PHOTOGRAPHY. By the Eprror. 
REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

SUMMARY OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS. 


London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly. 








No. VIL, OCTOBER, with Lithographic Plates and Wood 
Engravings, price 5s., 


THE 
Quarterly Journal of Science. 


OricinaL ARTICLES. 


ON CIRCULATION AND COMMUNICATION IN RAIL- 
WAY TRAINS. By Captain Tyxer, R.E., of the Board 
of Trade. 

ON THE QUALITY OF MUSICAL SOUNDS. By W. 
Stevens Squrae, Ph. D. 

THE MAMMALS OF SOUTH AMERICA, By P. L. Scrarer, 
M.A., F.R.S. 

STRATA IDENTIFIED BY ORGANIC REMAINS. By H. 
M. Jenkins, F.G.S. 

THE NORTH POLE. By Rev. C. W. Kerr, M.A. 

BRITISH GOLD, WITH ESPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
THE GOLD MINES OF MERIONETHSHIRE. By 
topeERT Hunt, F.R.S. 

CHRONICLES OF SCIENCE. 

REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

NOTES AND CORRESPONDENCE. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION AT 
BIRMINGHAM :— 

The President’s Address. 
Mathematical and Physical Science, by W. Crookes, 
F.R.S. 
Chemical Science, by J. Spiller, F.C.S. 
Geology, by H. C. Sorby, F.R.S. 
Zoology, Botany, and Physiology, by Wm. Turner, 
F.R.S.E. 


au.D., 


Geography and Ethnology, by H. W. Bates. 
JOHN CHURCHILL & SONS, New Burlington Street. 





HISTORIC DEVICES AND BADGES. 


THE LINE ENGRAVINGS IN 


The Art-Journal, 
For OCTOBER (price 2s. 6d.), are— 


“THE LIFE AND DEATH OF BUCKINGHAM” (Two 
Plates), after A. L. Eac, R.A., and 
“BRIGHTLING OBSERVATORY,” after Turner. 


The Principal Literary Contents are— 

“HISTORIC DEVICES AND BADGES.” By Mrs. Burr 
Pauiuser. With Eleven Examples. 

“LEIGH HUNT.” By Mr. and Mrs. 8.C. Hatt. With Five 
Engravings. 

“ECCLESIASTICAL SCULPTURE.” By the Rev. E. L. 
Curts, B.A. With Four Illustrations. 

“KARL PILOTY, THE REAL ST.” By J. B. Arxinson. 
With Three Examples. 

“LEEDS POTTERY.” By L. Jewirt, F.S.A. With Twelve 
Engravings. 

‘HOMES WITHOUT HANDS.” Wit Three Engravings. 

*COAL-TAR COLOURS DERIVED .ROM CARBOLIC 
ACID.” By F. Crace Catverr. 

“EXHIBITION OF ARTS AND MANUFACTURES FOR 
NORTH-EASTERN LONDON.” 

“THE ARUNDEL SOCIETY.” 

“LEONARDO DA VINCI'S ‘ HERODIAS.’” 

“WAKEFIELD EXHIBITION OF INDUSTRIAL AND 
RINE ART.” 

“THE PROGRESS OF THE ART OF PHOTOGRAPHY.” 
&ce., &e. 


London: VIRTUE & CO., 26 Ivy Lane. 





THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


The Cosmopolitan, 


A WEEKLY PUBLICATION OF NEWS, POLITICS, 
COMMERCE, LITERATURE, ART, AND SOCIETY, 
Will be issued in LONDON and PARIS on Saturday, the 
Tth of October next. ’ 


SUBSCRIPTIONS and ADVERTISEMENTS will be received 
in London, at 291 Strand; in Paris, at JOHN ARTHUR & 
CO.’S, 10 Rue Castiglione, and 2 Rue de la Paix; and by News- 
agents in all the principal Towns and Cities of the World. 


THE COSMOPOLITAN will start with an Edition of not less 
than Five Thousand Copies. 
TERMS. 
£1 a Yean, rost-ram. Srxore Corr, 5d. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Scale of Charges. 
Per Love, SuxGue INSERTION ......-eceereereeeeees 6d. 
= Turne INSERTIONS .......00ceceeeeeeeess 4d. 


Reduction on 13 consecutive Insertions, 2 per cent.; ditto, 26 
Insertions, 5 per cent. ; ditto, 52 Insertions, 10 per cent. 





N.B.—Cheques and Post-office Orders (Strand Office) to be 
made payable to H. HOLLOWAY, Manager and Publisher, to 
whom all Business Communications and Books for Review must 
be addressed at the London Office. 





291 STRAND, WC. 
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Blackwood’s Magazine, 
For OCTOBER, 1865. No. DC. Price 2s. 6d. 


Contents : 

MEMOIRS OF THE CONFEDERATE WAR FOR INDE- 
PENDENCE. By Heros Von Borcxe, Chief of Staff to 
General J. E. B. Stuart. Part II. 

MISS MARJORIBANKS. Part LX. 

GIACOMO LEOPARDI, 

SWITZERLAND IN SUMMER AND AUTUMN. Part II. 

THE OBSTINATE TITAN. 

THE LAYING OF THE ATLANTIC CABLE. By Henry 
O’Nem, A. R.A. 

W. BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


Now Ready (One Shilling), No. 70, 


The Cornhill Magazine 


FOR OCTOBER. 
With Illustrations by Groner Du Mavrrer and Gerorcr 
H. Tuomas. 
Conrents : 
WIVES AND DAUGHTERS. An Every-day Story. (With 
an Illustration.) 
Chapter XLVI.—Hollingford Gossips. 
» XLVII.—Scandal and its Victims. 
» XLVIII.—An Innocent Culprit. 
»  XLIX.—Molly Gibson Finds a Champion. 
oe L.—Cynthia at Bay. 
ACQUITTED ON THE GROUND OF INSANITY. 
A HOLIDAY IN VENICE. 
THE PLATONIC DOCTRINE OF IDEAS. 
ARMADALE. (With an Iliustraiion.) 
Book tHe Fourru—continued. 
Chapter V.—Pedgift’s Remedy. 
»  VWI.—Pedgift’s Postscript. 
» W11.—The Martyrdom of Miss Gwilt. 


TROUVILLE-SUR-MER. 
MAORI SKETCHES, 





SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 Cornhill. 


. ; 5 . 
The Englishman’s Magazine 
OF LITERATURE, RELIGION, SCIENCE, AND ART, 
For OCTOBER, 1865. Price 1s. 


ConrTENTS : 


I, THE SEASIDE. By Grorcr Tvewert, M.A., Author of 
** A Manual of the Sea Anemones.” I!. Down among 
the Tangles. 


Il. HARVEST HOME. 
Ill. STRAY THOUGHTS ON FAILURES. 


IV. SOME ACCOUNT OF BARRACK-LIFE IN INDIA. 
By Aw Orricer THERE. 


V. CANTERBURY AND THE PRIMATES. 
VI. THE ORPHAN CHORISTER. 


VIL. THE OLD PAGODA TREE. A Story in Five Parts. 
By I:tvupvus T. Pricuarp. 


Part Ill. Chapter VII. A Friend in Need. 
» VIII. The Temple-Cave. 
mn IX. Captivity. 


VIII. THE POWER OF THOUGHT. Imitated from Cal- 
deron. By Arcupracon Cuvurron. 


IX. MAN BEFORE HISTORY. By T. G. Bonyry, M.A., 
¥F.G.S. II. The Lakes, Shores, and Morasses, 


xX. “WE ARE.” 
XI. ST. CHARLES BORROMEO. 
XII. RENDERINGS FROM THE GERMAN.—Song of 
Liberty.—The Night Ride. 


RIVINGTONS, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 











The Shilling Magazine, 
No, VI., for OCTOBER, 1865. 


ConTENTs : 


PHEMIE KELLER. Chapters XVII., XVIII, and XIX. 
By the Author of “George Geith of Fen Court,” &c. 
(Illustrated by J. D. Watson.) 


THE GHETTO AT ROME. Part L. 


EXHIBITION OF PORTRAIT MINIATURES AT SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. Part IL. 


GYTHRA. A TALE OF THE LOWER EMPIRE. By Sir 
F. H. Doyte, Bart. (Illustrated by T. R. Lamont.) 


THE GREAT CHANGE. By C. M. Inevesy, LL.D. 

A SKETCH OF BEDLAM. PartI. With an Illustration. 
ROBERT SCHUMANN ON MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 
M. GUIZOT. 

IN FLORENCE. By A. J. Money. 


THE WILD FLOWER OF RAVENSWORTH. Chapters 
XV1., XVII, and XVIII. By the Author of “ Dr. Jacob,” 
&c. (Illustrated by Paut Gray.) 


A RECOLLECTION. 
London: THOMAS BOSWORTH, 215 Regent Street, W. 





Now ready, price 3s. 6d., 


Journal of the Statistical Society 


For SEPTEMBER, Vol. XXVIII. Part 3. 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 Charing Cross,|S. W. 
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| ira he gett Importerof Foreign Wines, 
Brandy, and Liqueurs, 51, Oxford Street, W. 


Pale , dinner Sherries, soft and delicate, 24. , 30s., 36s., and 
42s. a doz. 

Port, 36s., 42s., 48s., 60s., doz. 

Claret-Médoe, St. Emilion, St. Estéphe, St. Julien, 18s., 21s., 
24s., 30s., doz. 

Champagne, 36s., 42s., 48s., doz. 

Champagne, dry and full flavoured, 54s., 60s., 72s., doz. 

High class Wines of every description, and of the most cele- 
trated Vintages. 





LARET, ST. EMILION, a Good Sound 
Wine with Body and Flavour, 18s. Dozen. 
DELEVINGNE’S, 51 Oxford Street, W. 


aia Poet & PERRINS 





WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This Delicious Condiment, pronounced by Connoisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
Is prepared solely by Lea & Perarys, 


The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea & Perris’ Names are on 
Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


*,.* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprrerors, 
Worcester; Messrs. Crosse & Biackweti; Messrs. Barciay 
& Sox, London, &., &c.; and by Grocers and Oilmen 
universally. 





OFT, DELICATE, and WHITE SKINS, 
with a_ delightful and lasting fragrance, by using the 
celebrated UNITED SERVICE SOAP TABLETS, 4d. and 
6d. each, manufactured by 
J. C. & J. FIELD, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


TREASURE FOR THE TOILETTE.— 


J This luxury of the toilette, if applied to the roots and 
body of the Hair, imparts the most delightful coolness, with an 
agreeable fragrance of perfume. It prevents the Hair from 
falling off or turning grey. OLDRIDGE’S BALM OF 
COLUMBIA, to those who really desire to have or retain a 
beautiful head of Hair, either with wave or curl, is an inesti- 
mable treasure, and they should use it daily. It strengthens, 
frees it from scurf, and produces new Hair, Whiskers, or 
Moustache. Forty years have proved no imitation Wash can 
equal it. Price 3s, 6d., 6s., and 1ls.—C. & A. OLDRIDGE, 22 
Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 








IL of HORSE CHESTNUTS (applied 
externally). This Oil, at first used only for Gout, is now 
roved to be applicable in all cases of Chronic and painful 
diseases, ‘a Gout, Rheumatism, Sciatica, Neuralgia, 
Lumbago, Stiff Joints, Carbuncles, Boils, Swellings, &c. In 


bottles, with directions, at 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d., from the | 


principal Chemists, or by post on receipt of stamps. Genuine 
only of REW and CO., Operative Chemists, 282 Regent Street, W. 





ARALYSIS, RHEUMATISM, 


INDIGESTION, &c.—Invalids should send two stamps to | 


Mr. HALSE, 1 Addison Terrace, Kensington, London, for his 
pamphlet on Medical Galvanism. The effects of Galvanism, 
when administered by means of “ Halse’s Galvanic Apparatus,” 
in Paralysis and other complaints, are now generally acknow- 
ledged to be very extraordinary, he having, during his thirty 
years’ extensive practice brought the Galvanic Apparatus as a 
remedial agent to the utmost perfection. 


OBSERVE—Messrs. LEWIN and SIMEON MOSELY and 
SONS can only be consulted in London at their Residences, 
30 Berners Street, Oxford Street, and 448 Strand (opposite 
Charing Cross Railway Station). 


EETH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
Messrs. LEWIN & SIMEON MOSELY & SONS, 


DENTISTS, 


30 BERNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, and 448 
STRAND (Opposite Charing Cross Railway Station). Their 
painless artificial Teeth are unequalled for economy, durability, 
comfort, and all purposes of articulation and mastication. 
Operations of every kind being unnecessary, the most nervous 
= can be supplied without fear of pain or inconvenience. 

onsultation free. Teeth from 5s. Sets, from 5 to 25 Guineas, 
warranted. For the efficacy, utility, and success of their 
system, vide ** Lancet.” 


Daily attendance at 30 Berners Street, Oxford Street; 448 
Strand, London; 15 Whitefriargate, Hull; 10 Norfolk Street, 
Shefficid ; 4 East Parade, Leeds; and 14 St. Nicholas Street, 


Scarborough. 
* OBSERVE.” 
Established 1830. No connexion with any one of the same name, 





DENTAL SURGERY. 
Observe, Mr. Ephraim Mosely can only be Consulted in London 
at his Residence, 9 Grosvenor Street, Grosvenor Square. 


IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT IN ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, and GREAT REDUCTION in PRICES. 


R. EPHRAIM MOSELY, 
9 Grosvenor Street, Grosvenor Square, sole inventor and 
patentee of ARTIFICIAL TEETH ona soft, elastic, chemically- 


prepared India-rubber gum. No wires or unsightly fastenings 
are required ; they are more natural, durable, and comfortable 
than any yet introduced. They are self-adhesive, render sup- 
rt to the adjoining teeth, and are supplied at prices within 
e reach of all. 
Clergymen, Lecturers, and Public Speakers will find this 
system particularly adapted to their wants; it combines com- 
ete enunciation and perfect mastication, Consultation free. 
nspection invited. 
*,* Observe—No connexion with any one of the same name. 


“Ephraim Mosely on the Teeth” fully explains his system 
and exclusive Patent. Free on application. 





yyy ny ~ NEW CANDLE.—Self- 
i - No Holder, Paper, or Scrapi uired. Parenrep. 
Firwy’s Improved Patent Hard, Snuffiess ber Candle 
is Se.r-rirrixe, Clean, Safe, and Economical, Burning to the 
end. Sold Everywhere by Grocers and Oilmen ; Wholesale and 


for Export at the Works, 


J. C. & J. FIELD'S, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 


oe ne coments —— Service Soar Tasiers, and 
Gorn oS ANDLES, a8 supplied te HER MAJESTY’S 





CRAMER & CO.’S 
GUINEA SUBSCRIPTION 


ENTITLES SUBSCRIBERS TO 


Five Guineas’ Worth of Sheet Music, 


SELECTED FROM THEIR EXTENSIVE 


CLASSIFIED CATALOGUES 





(12 in number), 


| 
- 
| FURNISHED ON PAYMENT OF THE SUBSCRIPTION. 
} 
| A Quarterly List of latest. Publications will also be issued to 
Subscribers, who may select whatever works, and at whatever 
intervals of time, they please within twelve months of the date 
of Subscription. 

The value and extent of Messrs. Cramer & Co.’s Copyrights 
require no comment; and their entire répertoire will be open to 
Subscribers under the new Guinea System. 


SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Guinea, payable in advance ; or, with postage, 25s. 





CRAMER & CO. (Limited), 201 Regent Street, W. 


CRAMER & CO. 


(LIMITED) 





LET on HIRE the following PIANOFORTES for Three Years, 
after which, and without any further payment whatever, the 
Instrument becomes the property of the Hirer :— 


PER QR. 

28 Guinea Pianette, in Rosewood or Walnut ...... £212 6 
42 Guinea Drawing-room Model Cottage, Rosewood 

OO WTI  o.nccncnds ts $6 0d60cencepececaeeseus 318 9 


60 Guinea Semi-oblique, Rosewood or Walnut .... 5 5 0 


Other Instruments, such as Grands, Semi-Grands, &c., may also 
be Hired on the same system. 


Every Instrument is warranted of the very best manufacture, 
inferior Pianofortes being entirely 
excluded from the Stock. 
Quarterly Payments are required. 


| Instruments packed free, and forwarded direct to the Country. 
} 
*.* FLARMONIUMS ON THE SAME SYSTEM. 


| PIANOFORTE GALLERY (the Largest in Europe), 207 and 
| 209 REGENT STREET, W. 

f 
| 





(HHUROH, TURRET, & STABLE CLOCKS, 


bY 


T. COOKE & SONS, 
31 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, 
Manvracrory— 


BUCKINGHAM WORKS, YORK. 


THE WORLD-RENOWNED 


WHEELER AND WILSON 
PRIZE MEDAL 
LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINES 


FROM £9 AND UPWARDS, 


With all recent Improvements and Additions, 


HE WHEELER & WILSON LOCK- 
STITCH SEWING MACHINES have obtained First- 
class Prizes and Medals against all competitors at every Exhi- 
bition and Fair in Europe and America at which they have been 
exhibited, and are now universally admitted to be the pesr 
Machines, made in the Best manner, and doing the very rest 
work for the Family or Mannfactory. They are easily worked, 
pf learnt, cannot get out of order, and may be used by a 
child. The extraordinary success of the Wheeler and Wilson 
Machine is exemplified by their exhibiting at the Dublin Ex 
hibition their 200,000th Machine, most beautifully and elabo- 
rately got up. Instructions gratis to all purchasers. Llustrated 
Prospectus gratis and post free. 


OFFICES AND SALE ROOMS, 139 REGENT STREET, 


NOISELESS 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


SILENT, SIMPLE, COMPACT, ARTISTIC, EFFICIENT, 
DURABLE, AND CHEAP, 


THE MOST PERFECT FAMILY MACHINE. 








Printed Directions with every Machine. Instructions gratis. 
All Machines Warranted. 
Illustrated Price Lists gratis and post free. 
PRICE from £8. 


Inspection invited. 





135 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 





LENFIELD PATENT STARCH.— 
Messrs. WOTHERSPOON & Co. have been_appointed 
Starch Purveyors to H.R.H. the Parscessor Waves. This Starch 
is used in the Roya Launpry, and was awarded a Prize Mzpau 
1862, Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &c. 





WOTHERSPOON & CO., Glasgow and London, 
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Now ready, price 2s. 6d., bound in red leather, 
THE SECOND EDITION OF 


CHAMSBERS’S HISTORICAL QUES- 
TIONS, WITH ANSWERS. 


Embracing Ancient and . Continental and British 
ry. 
By W. CHAMBERS, F.R.S.E., F.G.S. 

*“ Asa means of ascertaining what has been learnt, and 
plying what has been omit or forgotten, ‘Chamberss H 
torical > with Answers, embracing Ancient and 
Modern History,” by W. Chambers, may be recommended to 
teachers and those nee for examination. It contains an 
abundance of correct information, conveyed with great distin ci- 
ness in few words, and is illustrated with woodcuts.”— 
Athenceum. 

In the Press, by the same Author, 


CHAMBERS’S MISCELLANEOUS 
QUESTIONS, WITH ANSWERS. 


Embracing Science, Literature, Fine Arts, &c. 








The MORAL PHILOSOPHY of PALEY, 
WITH ADDITIONAL DISSERTATIONS AND NOTES. 
By ALEXANDER BAIN, A.M., 

Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the University of Aber- 
deen, and Examiner in Logic and Moral Philosophy in the 
University of London. 

Price 2s. 6d. 

*,.* This Edition is admirably suited for Students and others 

who have to pass Examinations in Moral Philosophy. 


Now ready, price 2s., a new and greatly-improved Edition of 


EXERCISES IN ETYMOLOGY. 


By W. GRAHAM, LL.D., 
Teacher of Elocution, Edinburgh. 


SHAKESPEARE FOR SCHOOLS. 


CHAMBERS’S HOUSEHOLD SHAKE- 
SPEARE. 


An Edition Purified of Objectionable Words and Phrases, and 
Specially > ew to be read aloud or recited in Family 
Circles and Schools. With Introduction and Notes. 

Edited by R. CARRUTHERS and W. CHAMBERS. 
With Original Wood Engravings by Ker.er 
TLALSWELLE. 
In Ten Volumes, cloth, 30s.; or, in Single Plays, at 1s. each. 
Already issued— 
| HENRY IV., PART I. 

KING JOHN. | HENRY IV., PART Il. 

MERCHANT OF VENICE. HENRY V. 

TWO GENTLEMEN OF VE-! RICHARD IIL 


numerous 


JULIUS CASSAR. 


RONA. HENRY VIII. 
COMEDY OF ERRORS. |A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S: 
THE TEMPEST. |“ DREAM. 
MACBETH. | KING LEAR. 
HAMLET. AS YOU LIKE IT. 
CORIOLANUS. | OTHELLO, 


RICHARD I, 





Ww. & R. CHAMBERS, 339 High Street, Edinburgh. 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


BY 


J. C. CURTIS, B.A. 


A SCHOOT, and COLLEGE HISTORY of 


ENGLAND: containing Supplementary Chapters on 
Ecclesiastical History, Government, Literature, &c., &c. 
Edition, price 5s, 6d. 

** A very capital school history.” —Reader. 
* Excellent.”—Museum. 
““A most admirable general narrative is given of political 


” 


events.” —Civil Service Gazette. 


‘HRONOLOGICALand GENEALOGICAL 


4 TABLES, illustrative of English History. Second Edition, 
price 2s, 

“In reality an aepomines History of England. . . . Not only 
an excellent supplement of his excellent history, but an in- 
valuable companion to any History of England, however ampli- 
_ — oun condensed it may be.”"—Hnglish Journal of 

Zducation. 


Sixth 


‘HRONOLOGICAL OUTLINES of 
/ ENGLISH HISTORY. Eighth Thousand, price 6d. 


** Decidedly the best and fullest summary we have seen.”— 
Museum. 


HE POETICAL READER. Eighth 
Thousand, price 1s, ; extra gilt, 1s. 6d. 
* An excellent selection.”—Noncon/formist. 
** Unusually well selected.”—Papers for the Schoolmaster. 


London: SIMPKIN, er. & CO., Stationers’ Halt 
Jourt. 





Now ready at all Libraries, 


HE JOURNAL of EUGENIE DE 
GUERIN. 7s. 6d. 

“It isa remarkable proof of the irapression made in Fran 
by this book, that it has gone through ten editions in less than 
two years. We have never read a more touching record of 
devoted piety, sisterly affection, and love strong as death. Her 
journal is the outpouring of one of the purest and most saintly 
minds that ever existed upon carth."—The Edinburgh Review. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO., Stationers’ Hall Court. 





Published by JOHN CLEMENTS, Little Pulteney Street, price 
7d., a New Work on the Teeth. 


URE DENTISTRY, and WHAT it 
DOES FOR US. By A. Esxe.t, Grosvenor Street, W. 

** We feel certain all who make themselves acquainted with 
the contents of the book through our instrumentality will 
thank us for having directed attention to Mr. Eskell’s 
work, as assuredly none can read it without deriving the 
greatest benefit.”—The Sun, Aug. 25. 


Sold SIMPKIN & MARSHALL, and be had of all 
by Booksellers, = 
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Now ready, small 4to, cloth, gilt top, Vols. I., II., and III., price 21s., each complete in itself, and containing 
24 Portraits, with Memoirs, 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS OF 


MEN “OF EMINENCE 


IN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
WITH BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIRS. 





THE PHOTOGRAPHS FROM LIFE, BY ERNEST EDWARDS, B.A. 





CONTENTS OF VOL. I. 


EARL STANHOPE, D.C.L., F.R.S. 
SIR CHARLES LYELL, D.C.L., F.R.S. 
J. H. FOLEY, R.A. 

W. M. THACKERAY. 

SIR R. I. MURCHISON, D.C.L., F.R.S. 
DAVID ROBERTS, R.A. 

REV. W. WHEWELL, D.D., F.R.S. 
PROFESSOR OWEN, D.C.L., F.R.S. 


SOLOMON HART, R.A. 
ROBERT BROWNING. 





SIR J. RANALD MARTIN, C.B., F.R.S. JULES BENEDICT. 


REV. M. J. BERKELEY, M.A. F.L.S. 
SIR GEORGE SMART. 

ANTONIO PANIZZI, D.C.L. 
PROFESSOR TYNDALL, F.R.S. 
THOMAS OLNER. ; 
SAMUEL WARREN, D.C.L., F.R.S. 
HUGH CUMING, F.L.S. 


JOHN GOULD, F.R.S. 


JOHN PYE. 





THOMAS GRAHAM, ¥.A., D.C.L., F.R.S. JOHN HULLAH. 


THOMAS BELL, F.R.S. 

DAVID THOMAS ANSTED, M.A., F.R.S. 
EDWIN LANKESTER, M.D., F.R.S. 

JOHN HAWKSHAW, F.R.S., F.G.S. 

SAMUEL HUNTER CHRISTIE, M.A., F.R.S, 
WILLIAM ROBERT GROVE, Q.C., M.A., F.R.S. 
WARREN DE LA RUE, F.R.S. 





GEORGE GILBERT SCOTT, R.A. 

SIR GARDNER WILKINSON, D.C.L., F.R.S. 
SIR W. J. HOOKER, D.>.L., F.R.S. 

PROF. STERNDALE BENNETT, Mus. Doc. 
R. G. LATHAM, M_D., F.R.S. 

W. FERGUSSON, F.R.SS.L. & E. 


THE LORD BISHOP OF ST. DAVID'S. 


THOMAS FAED, A.R.A. 
MAJOR.-GEN. SIR H. C. RAWLINSON, K.C.B. 
W. B. CARPENTER, M.D., F.R.8., F.L.8., F.G.S. 


DR. HOOKER, V.P.R.S., & L.S., &. 
CONTENTS OF VOL. II. 


REAR-ADMIRAL SIR GEORGE BACK, D.C.L. 
CHARLES CARDALE BABINGTON, F.R.S. 
ADMIRAL FITZROY, F.R.S. 

HUGH FALCONER, M.A., M.D., V.P.R.S., F.L.S. 
WILLIAM FARR, M.D., D.C.L.; F. B.S 
GEORGE GODWIN, F.R.S., F.S.A. 

CAPTAIN RICHARD BURTON, F.R.G.S. 


DR. J. E. GRAY, F.R.S. 

E. H. BAILY, R.A. 

J. O. HALLIWELL, F.R.S., F.S.A. 
PROFESSOR HUXLEY, Pu.D., F.R.S. 
JAMES FERGUSSON, M.R.I1.B.A. 
REV. F. D. MAURICE, M.A. 
MICHAEL FARADAY, D.C.L., F.R.S. 
GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 





CONTENTS OF VOL. IU. 


J. O. WESTWOOD, M.A... F.L.S. 

ALEX. J. B. BERESFORD-HOPE. 
COMMODORE M. F. MAURY. 

ROBERT HUNT, F.R.S. 

FORBES WINSLOW, M.D., D.C.L. 
THOMAS THORNYCROPT. 

JAMES SCOTT BOWERBANK, LL.D. 
WILLIAM ALLEN MILLER, M.D., F.R.S. 





GENERAL SIR DE LACY EVANS, G.C.B. 
RICHARD PARTRIDGE, F.R.S. 

MARTIN FARQUHAR TUPPER, D.C.L., F.R.S. 
THE LORD BISHOP OF LICHFIELD. 

SIR WILLIAM EDMUND LOGAN, LL.D. 

LORD LYTTELTON. 

GENERAL SIR JOHN FOX BURGOYNE, Barr. 
SIR JAMES CLARK, Barr., M.D., F.R.S. 


REV. J. G. WOOD. 
COMMANDER BEDFORD PIM, R.N. 
P. MACDOWELL, R.A. 


CONTENTS OF VOL. IV. 


COVENTRY PATMORE. 
JOHN LINDLEY, LL.D., F.R.S., F.L.S. 
FORD MADOX BROWN. 





| 


ELIZA METEYARD. 
HENRY M. NOAD, Pa.D., F.i.8. 
EDWARD M. WARD, R.A. 


Continued in Monthly Numbers, each containing Three Portraits, with Memoirs, 28. 6d. 
Any of the above Portraits may be had separately, as CARTES-DE-VISITE, for Twelve Postage Stamps. 


‘ 
. 


variety. The photographs as likenesses are all capital. 
the public life of the individual is the principal point the author has desired te.get before his 





extent, as we trust it may be, will form a valuable book of contemporary illustrated biography.”—Art Journal. 
“ The biographical memoirs, so fer as we have seen them, are concise and correct.” —Athenewm. 


** It seems the intention of the editor to introduce a representative of Literature, Science, and Art, respectively, in each number; an excellent plan, if only for the sake of 
The biographical notices are well writtey, sufficiently ample for the purpose, and penned in a kindly yet independent spirit ; 
readers in the narrative accompanying each picture. This work, if carried on to any 


LONDON: ALFRED W. BENNETT, 5 BISHOPSGATE WITHOUT, E.C. 














GIFT BOOKS, ILLUSTRATED BY PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Crown 4to, handsome binding, gilt extra cloth, 42s. ; morocco, 55s., 


HYPERION: a Romance. By H. W. Longfellow. [Illus- 


trated with 24 Splendid Photographs, 7 inches by 5 inches, of the Rhine, Switzer-. 


land, the Tyrol, &c., taken expressly to illustrate the Scenery of the Story, by 
Francis Fritu, 
** Many of the views make excellent pictures, and are better than the best engrav- 
ings.” —Times. : , 
** So well as photography can illustrate a book—and for the exercise of its powers it 
would be hard to find an apter field than this romance offers—it is perfect.’"-—Athenceum. 
** The book is printed with much taste ; and Mr. Frith’s twenty-four photographs are 
the very best, as a series, that ever decorated a book.”—Publishers’ Circular. 
‘« There is scarcely a more pleasant companion than ‘ Paul Flemming,’ and we con- 
gratulate Mr. Frith on the happiness of his choice of illustrations as he tracked the 
footsteps of the poet.”—Reader. 


Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 21s., 


NORMANDY: its Gothic Architecture and History, as 
Illustrated by Twenty-five Photographs by CunpaLt and Downes, from Buildings 
in Rouen, Caen, Mantes, Bayeux, and Falaise. By P. G. SrepHens. 

‘Of small dimensions, but of great beauty, is the volume modestly styled ‘A 
Sketch,’ by Mr. Stephens, containing twenty-five exquisite small photagraphs of some 
of the finest buildings of Normandy, and a concise, well-compiled summary of the 
historical events cotinected with them, and a short account of their architectural his- 
tory. For the representation of rich and florid ornament, such as the West Front of 
Rouen Cathedral, or the marvellous decorations of Saint Ouen, science and art com- 
bined have invented no more perfect method than that of photography as now prac- 
tised.”— Westminster Review. 


Ornamental binding, fsep. 4to, cloth, 21s. ; morocco, 31s. 6d., 


RUINED ABBEYS and CASTLES of GREAT BRITAIN. 
By Witniam and Mary Howirr. First Series. The Photographic Lilnstrations 
by Beprorp, Seperieip, WiLson, and Fenron. 

Bolton Priory, Tintern Abbey, Fountains Abbey, Elgin Cathedral, 

Glastonbury Abbey, | Raglen Castle, Roslin Chapel, Melrose Abbey, 

Iona, Conway Castle, | Holyrood Abbey, Rievaux Abbey, 





Lanthony Abbey, Goodrich Castle, Carisbrooke Castle, | Furness Abbey. 
Chepstow Castle, 

** Among illustrated books, the newly-published volume entitled the ‘ Ruined Abbeys 
and Castles of Great Britain’ is at once the most conspicuous and the most beautiful. 
As a gift-book, the volume is in every respect to be commended ; and, better than 
most gift-books, it will repay whoever shall carefully examine and peruse it.”—West- 
minster Review. 

** Probably few persons would believe how pleasantly to the eye and gracefully the 
photographs interweave with the typographic, as they most faithfully supplement the 
topographic, department of the work.”—Zllustrated London News. 





Ornamental binding, fsep. 4to, cloth, 21s. ; morocco, 31s. 6d., 


RUINED ABBEYS and CASTLES of GREAT BRITAIN 
and IRELAND. By Wiitiam Howirr. Second Series, The Photographie [llus- 
trations by Tuomson, SepGrIeLp, OGLE, and HempHiLt. 


Kenilworth Castle, | Netley Abbey, Castle Acre Priory, | Jedburgh Abbey, 
Caernarvon Castle, | Hurstmonceux Richmond Castle, Rock of Cashel, 
Lindisfarne, Castle, Byland Abbey, Holycross Abbey, 
Tynemouth Priory, | Croyland Abbey, Dryburgh Abbey, Cahir Castle. 
Whitby Abbey, 

** A volume which would be valuable and interesting without its pictorial attractions. 
. . . . The photographs are the finest we have yet seen. ... . The binding is beautiful 
and attractive.”—Morning Post. 

_*The photographs are profuse in number, and some of them of the most cxquisite 
kind. Mr. Howitt is an agreeable gossiper in Castles and Abbeys ; so that the drawing- 
Se = possesses this charming work will be rich in beauty and in entertainment.” — 

Daily News. 


Small 4to, handsome binding, cloth, 18s. ; morocco, 25s., 


OUR ENGLISH LAKES, MOUNTAINS, and WATER- 
FALLS, as SEEN by WILLIAM WORDSWORTH.  Photographically Mustrated. 


Rydal Mount, Rydale Water, Brougham Castte, Wordsworth's Tomb 
Winandermere, Upper Fall, Rydale, | Honister Crag, Facsimile of 
Blea Tarn, Grasmere, The Bowder Stone, Wordsworth’s 
Dungeon-Ghyll, Derwent Water, Aira Force, Handwriting. 


“Tt is impossible to praise too highly the tone of the views and the discretion of the 
operator, nor can there be anything but warmest commendation for the way in which 
Mr. Bennett has got out a book which must be of the greatest interest to all lovers of 
Wordsworth and the English Lakes.”—Morning Herald. 


New Edition, small 4to, elegant, cloth, 18s. ; morocco, 25s., 


THE LADY of the LAKE. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 


lilustrated with Photographs by G. W. Witson and T. Ocir. 


Seott’s Tomb, Bracklinn Falls, The Hero’s Targe, Stirling Castle, 

Brig of Turk, Glenfinlas, The Trosach’s Dell, | Benvenue and Loch 

Ellen’s Isle, Lanrick Mead, Coilantogle’s Ford, Katrine. 

Loch Katrine, Beal-nam-bo, Loch Achray, 

“The photographs are certainly among the best in every way that we have ever seen, 
and most liberally bestowed, nearly every scene of special interest being given.”— 
Spectator. 

**The photographs show many a lovely scene... . . The idea of so illustrating the 
* Lady of the Lake’ is an excellent one.”—Athencwm. 
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